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OTECTION equivalent to that provided at interlocked switches 

is obtained with the “Union” T-20 and T-21 Hand-Operated 
Switch Stands. In automatic signal territory the initial reversing 
movement of the throw lever places the signals at stop before 
the switch points are unlocked. When the switch is restored to 
normal, a circuit controller checks that the switch points are 
mechanically locked by a separate lock rod before the signals 
can clear. © These stands provide normal lock protection, detect 
the position of the switch points independently of the lock rod 
and lock the operating rod in both the normal and the reverse 
position. The T-20 and T-21 are identical except that the T-21 is 
supplied with a target. Both types are universal in application, 
rugged, easy to operate and ideally suited for electric locking. 
@ These switch stands offer a moderh solution to an old problem. 
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What Kind of Private Enterprise? 


The following statements were made by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey in a recent issue of its monthly publication, 
“Lamp”: After the war “the (oil) industry must return to its tradi- 
tional competitive set-up... There are those who have advocated... 
socialization of industry, not merely for the duration, but as a per- 
manent part of our national economy ... One reason why monopolies 
are not truly efficient is because they lack the incentive supplied by 
competition to lower prices and improve products and services....A 
government monopoly is the least efficient of any, because, .. . 


‘it does not need to show a profit.” 


These statements from such an important source are welcome be- 
cause reasons have been afforded by American business for doubting 
whether during the last quarter of a century it has believed in real 
competition within naturally competitive industries, or understands 
that such competition after this war will be essential to the salvation 
of private enterprise. There are too many business men who have 
ability enough to make profits temporarily, but not wisdom enough 
to study the political and economic trends which will determine 
whether in the long run anybody will be allowed to make profits. 


The post-war issue already squarely posed is socialization and 
totalitarianism versus free competitive private. enterprise. And free 
competitive private enterprise is enterprise that (1) receives no sub- 
sidies from government; (2) is subjected to no subsidized competition 
by government; (3) if naturally monopolistic, is strictly regulated by 
government; (4) if naturally competitive, resorts to no practices to 
restrict competition. 


It is but too widely known that between World War I and World 
War II there was a reduction by business as well as government in 
free private enterprise as thus defined. Business adopted practices 
for restricting competition—such as for “stabilizing” prices, a euphem- 
ism for agreeing on them. What kind of “free” enterprise is it under 
which either sellers or buyers combine to dictate prices? However 
private it may be, enterprise is not “free” for those who have prices 
thus dictated to them. Some private enterprise has fought and still 
fights for government subsidization of carriers by water, highway and 
air, causing socialized competition with the railways which is unsound 
measured by any accepted standard of private enterprise, and obvi- 
ously tending toward socialization of all transportation. 


Numerous large companies, some selling to railways, are reducing 
advertising addressed to their customers and increasing it in publica- 
tions of general circulation to present the advantages of private enter- 
prise to the public. In doing so, are they sufficiently considering that 
most of the public, by supporting the New Dealers, has been showing 
dissatisfaction with the kind of private enterprise we had in the Twen- 
ties, followed by what we had in 1930, 1931 and 1932? Many business 
leaders apparently need warning that they cannot sell private enter- 
prise to enough people unless they admit there were some important 
evil pre-war business practices and policies, and give convincing evi- 
dence that these practices and policies will be voluntarily abandoned 
in the post-war period. 


If most of the public is allowed to believe that it has no alterna- 
tive but government enterprise or private monopoly enterprise, no 
amount of propaganda, however skillful, will influence it to prefer 
the latter. 














Hitler’s Achilles Heel— 
Or, Perhaps, Our Own? 


There is in popular discussion more disposition to 
exult over Hitler’s alleged failure adequately to main- 
tain his railroads than zeal to promote avoidance of 
the same mistake in this country. 

Before the war in Europe, the experience of the 


German Railroads had been similar to that of United , 


States railroads. They had suffered from loss of 
traffic to competitors enjoying more governmental 
favor. 

Their new rolling stock had been greatly curtailed, 
and their maintenance expenditures reduced. But there 
had been enough operating efficiency in large measure 
to overcome these handicaps.* 

From 1929 to 1938 ownership of steam locomotives 
by the German Railroads (there were few of other 
kinds) declined from 23,698 to 21,278—or 10 per cent. 
In the same period locomotive ownership by the rail- 
roads of the United States declined from 57,571 to 
43,810—or 24 per cent. Railroad ownership of freight 
cars in Germany declined from 660,748 in 1929 to 
617,979 in 1938, or 6 per cent. In the United States 
freight car ownership by Class I railroads declined 25 
per cent, from 2,306,804 to 1,721,998. By 1938, how- 
ever, car and locomotive ownership by the German 
Railroads was on the increase—the reverse of the down- 
ward trend which prevailed in the United States until 
1940 in the case of freight cars, and until 1941 in the 
case of locomotives. 

The individual efforts of hundreds of railroads, aided 
by shippers’ organizations, in a country of private en- 
terprise such as the United States might be expected 
to perform more “miracles” in increasing utilization 


of facilities than the efforts of a transportation bureau- . 


cracy such as the German Reichbahn. Nevertheless, 
the German Railroads have not been insulated from 
improved efficiency. In 1937 and :1938 they hauled 
both more tons and more ton-miles than in 1929 with 
fewer cars and. locomotives. 

Furthermore, in 1939, a “four-year program” of 
rolling stock acquisition was launched in Germany, 
calling for the annual construction of 1,500 locomotives, 
2,500 passenger cars and 28,000 freight cars. This 
was equivalent—translated into proportionate figures 
for the much larger United States’system of railroads— 
to the yearly construction in this country of 3,000 loco- 
motives, 78,000 freight cars, and a number of passen- 
ger cars difficult to determine, but certainly more than 
1,000. The railroads of the United States, under con- 
tinued depressed conditions, acquired nowhere near 
this much equipment; and yet the War Production 
Board is unwilling to permit them during the next year 
to acquire 900 locomotives and 80,000 freight cars, and 
long since interdicted all construction of passenger cars 
—although between: July, 1940, and July, 1942, rail- 


* See Journal of the Institute of Transport (Great Britain), April, 
1942, page 428, 
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way freight traffic in this country increased 83 per 
cent and passenger traffic 112 per cent. 

We hope that Herr Hitler’s railroads are in the bad 
shape that the popular reporters proclaim. But those 
who are exulting over Hitler’s shortsightedness in 
dealing with his basic transportation might be more 
profitably engaged in examining critically how much 


‘foresight, comparatively, our government is showing 
in dealing with our transportation problem. 


Fire—a Friend of the Enemy 


Fire is an enemy on the home front, and unless kept 
under rigid control may imperil the nation’s war ef- 
fort. Not only must we continue to contend with fires 
originating largely from carelessness, the nation-wide 
losses of which ordinarily involve some 10,000 lives 
and $300,000,000 of property annually, but we must 
now also protect ourselves from arson due to war 
sabotage. 

Fires in the home, on the farm and on industrial 
property not only involve loss of lives and of essential 
military and civil supplies, but deal a blow to the 
morale of the people. Conversely, good housekeeping, 
preventative measures and adequate fire fighting equip- 
ment will insure the protection of war production. 

Railroad men understand the importance of elimi- 
nating fire hazards better than most persons because 
the railroads’ responsibility for property is greater 
than that of other industries. Most railroads do not 
rely upon insurance companies for monetary protec- 
tion against loss, as do most industries, but carry their 
own insurance. In addition, railroads under the Trans- 
portation Act are responsible for the property of others 
while it is en route, whereas only a few other indus- 
tries are custodians of the property of others. Under 
these conditions, railroads are more cognizant of the 
fact that the surest way to avoid fires is to eliminate 
hazards. 

Yet, in spite of constant vigilance, fires do occur, 
and their frequency testifies to the need for added pre- 
cautions during the war. The significance, of fires to 
the railroads is demonstrated by the fact that an aver- 
age of 6,663 fires, and losses averaging $5,979,307, 
occurred annually from 1919 to 1940. In 1941 the 
trend turned upward, with a loss of $7,457,758, the 
highest since 1924. This trend has been accelerated in 
1942, coincident with the hiring of many employees who 
are not as fire-prevention-minded as more experienced 
personnel. 

The causes of fires, most of which involve careless- 
ness, can be controlled. Laws regimenting minor con- 
duct have never been enforceable in this country be- 
cause they have lacked popular support, but if acts of 
careless. individuals continue to jeopardize lives and 
property some type of enforced restraint will be de- 
manded. Cigarette smoking is an example of a cause 
of fires that can be controlled, for a lighted cigarette 
in the hands of a careless or. indifferent workman can 
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become a menace. With important properties con- 
stantly endangered by carelessness, managements can 
well afford to devote sufficient attention to the control 
of every practice that may threaten continuity of opera- 
tion at a time when facilities destroyed by fire can be 
replaced only with difficulty, if at all. 

The value of railroad property today can not be de- 
termined merely by computing the cost of the material 
and labor entering into it. The railroads are so essen- 
tial to victory that each piece of equipment, each por- 
tion of roadway, each bridge and each building is of 
vital importance in our war effort. The burning of 
cars in wrecks, the destruction of a storehouse of vital 
materials or the loss of a bridge may mean a costly 
interruption of war production. 

A few simple precautionary steps leading to the 
elimination of fire hazards will greatly aid the war 
effort and also save millions of dollars. These include 
the inspection of wiring and electrical appliances, the 
segregation of waste, rags and paper, the storing of 
inflammables in proper containers, and the inspection 
of fire extinquishers and fire hose. These and more 
elaborate measures warrant special consideration for 
the duration. 


Handling the Soldiers 


A soldier with a railroad background—and inclined 
by his pre-military career to judge transportation from 
the viewpoint of railroad management—has given us an 
account of extensive travel experience on the railroads 
during the past six months which is, to say the least, 
disturbing. These soldiers are going to be a major 
dependence of the railroads for future business, and 
the impression they acquire of the railroad industry 
now is a matter of primary importance—not only to 
railroad managements, but to. railroad employees as 
well. 

Our informant corroborates the general impression 
that the performance of most of the railroads in han- 
dling troops—both on government order and on fur- 
lough—is excellent. On the other hand, some few 
roads are not doing so well. The present generation 
of men in arms grew up in an automobile era and 
most of them do not know one railroad from another. 
The result is that an unfavorable impression gained 
on one railroad embitters the soldier to the whole in- 
dustry. He may travel 2,000 miles on four or five 
- different carriers and receive satisfactory treatment— 
‘only to have an unpleasant experience on a 50-mile 
‘segment at the end of his trip—and the 2,000 miles 
Of good service is forgotten in the indignation at the 
final encounter. 

Ordinarily, one railroad is not greatly concerned 
with the quality of service given by other roads. Be- 
fore the war movement started, unsatisfactory service 
by an individual road carried its own punishment for 
the offender in the loss of the patron’s business—but 
then most people who were using the railroads did 
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know one from another, and there was, for most 
people, a wider choice of routes from which to select 
than is now available to most soldiers. 

The point now is that below-par operating perform- 
ance on one railroad is calculated to injure the repu- 
tation of the industry. Hence it is entirely proper im 
their own interest for carriers who are doing their 
job well to concern themselves with those who are 
not doing so well—not by criticism so much as by lend- 
ing assistance to the organization which is having 
trouble. 

The conditions of which our soldier friend told us 
did not relate to crowding and to necessary delays, 
which the soldiers can appreciate—but rather to lack 
of consideration. If a train is going to be delayed for 
two hours, is it a military secret too important even 
for soldiers to know that such is a fact? If there 
are two trains going to a popular destination for week- 
end furloughed men and one is crowded and the other 
isn’t, some railroads arrange to make that fact known. 
Others, it seems, are too busy to bother. 

These men in uniform are no saints, and they do 
not expect to be treated like a bunch of women going 
to a convention of the W. C. T. U. At times they 
are destructively exuberant and have to be curbed. 
But they are Americans who are putting up their 
lives for the rest of us at $1.66 per day—and they 
deserve to be treated with understanding courtesy, 
and to be given the most expeditious handling that 
safe and efficient operation will permit. And, apart 
from necessary military secrecy, the more about rail- 
road operations which employees can impart to these 
soldiers, the more likely it is that they will be en- 
listed as permanent railroad friends and patrons. 





Railroads in War-Time 


Here in Greensboro, on the Southern Railway’s double- 
tracked north-south trunk line, with branches fanning out 
in other directions, we get what is perhaps a fair picture 
of what is going on with reference to heavy and increas- 
ing rail traffic all over the United States. Freight trains 
that seem to stretch in length as far as the eye can see, 
heavy with vital materials of every description; and 
lengthy mail, express and passenger trains, too, also car- 
rying capacity loads are passing—day and night. Like 
“Old Man River,” they “jes’ keep rollin’ along.” 

The pick-up in railroad business volume in the last 
decade, and more especially in the months since World 
War II broke out, has been great to the degree of as- 
tounding! It seems hardly possible now that only a few 
years ago many people were counting the railroads out— 
saying they might stay in the picture a while longer to 
carry “heavy goods” but asserting they would never 
again offer any serious competition for the planes, busses 
and trucks. How wrong these prophets were! And how 
lucky for us all that the railroads are still in the game 
carrying their part of the nation’s transport load—the 
heaviest such load in history—now when victory is de- 
pendent to a very great degree upon our ability to keep 
cargoes, freight and passenger, rolling with speed and 
safety. 

No American industry has sprung to the nation’s vital 
task—that of winning the war—with more alacrity and } 
efficiency than the railroads. i 
—Greensboro (N. C.) Record, October 16, 1942. 



























Many Trainloads of Oil Are Handled Daily in Faster Time 


77 Trains a Day on Single Track 


27-mile connection between double track stretches 
has its war-traflic performance expedited by ec. t. c. 


average of one every 18 min., were operated over 

a 27'4-mile section of single track on the Illinois 
division of the Missouri Pacific. Forming a “bridge” 
between two long sections of double track, this single 
track line has been able to carry the traffic of these 
double-track lines through the use of a centralized traffic 
control installation that was put in operation four years 
ago. Further south on this division, a smaller c. t. c. 
installation, 44%4 miles in length, is in operation on 
another section of single track. 

The Illinois division of the M. P. comprises the some- 
what unusual combination of a line that itself originates 
much coal and oil and, at the same time, forms a most 
important through route over which traffic from the 
Southwest moves through the large M. P. yard at Dupo, 
Ill.; at the north end of the division, for interchange with 
eastern lines. The present emergency has brought a 
marked change in the character of the traffic moving 
over this line. Some 40 per cent of the cars now handled 
consist of oil and oil products; coal and lumber repre- 
sent 20 per cent each and the remaining 20 per cent 
includes much other traffic vital to the war effort. Under 
the circumstances, fast movement and lack of congestion 
are essential and, with the traffic averaging close to 70 
trains per day, the c. t. c. installation is of the utmost 
assistance in assuring steady, efficient movement. 


]) eeze: one recent 24-hr. period, 77 trains, an 


An Efficient Yard 


The operations of the Illinois division are closely co- 
related with the terminal operations at Dupo yard, lo- 
cated just south of East St. Louis, Ill. This terminal 
is the largest on the Missouri Pacific and includes 110 
miles of tracks, with northbound and southbound humps. 
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A few years ago the capacity of this yard was considered 
to be 5,000 to 5,500 cars per day, but it is now handling 
an average of more than 6,300 cars per day. During 


\ 


The C.T.C. Installation Is Operated from the Control 
Board at Chester, Ill. 
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June, 1942, a daily average of 6,633 cars was handled 
without undue delay, and, under present operations, it is 
estimated that 8,500 cars can be handled. 

Until this year, the record high in-plus-out movement 
- at Dupo was 5,633 cars, established on March 3, 1929, 
and handled by 16 locomotives and 28 five-man switch- 
ing crews. This record is how being exceeded almost 
every day. On June 6, 1942, the movement through the 
yard totaled 7,607 cars, and it was handled with 18 loco- 
motives and 39 crews. The change in operation that 
has taken place is indicated by the fact that, during the 
year 1941, Dupo yard handled an average of only 2,749 
cars per day. 


An Important Division 


The main line of the Illinois division extends between 
Gale, Ill., just north of the Mississippi River bridge at 
Thebes, Ill., and Dupo yard, a distance of 112 miles. 
It is a part of the main freight line of the Missouri 
Pacific and is included in a joint operation with the St. 
Louis Southwestern between Paragould, Ark., and Dupo, 
Ill. The Cotton Belt operates one regular passenger 
train in each direction daily, while the Missouri Pacific 
passenger service is confined entirely to single-unit motor 
railcars. The movement of all passenger and freight 
trains, both M. P. and St. L. S. W., between Thebes 
and East St. Louis, is under the control of the super- 
intendent and dispatching force of the Missouri Pacific. 

Apart from heavy coal loading locally, this division 
is the main artery for freight moving over both the M. P. 


The End of Double 
Track and Beginning 
of C.T.C. Operation at 
Raddle Junction, Ill. 
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and the Cotton Belt from the Southwest to eastern rail- 
way connections at East St. Louis. The Missouri divi- 
sion of the M. P., which lies entirely on the west side 
of the Mississippi and enters St. Louis, is a more direct 
line but it traverses the foothills of the Ozarks and 
encounters far heavier grades and more curvature than 
the Dupo line, which is located close to the Mississippi 
river on relatively easy gradients. In addition, the rout- 
ing of traffic over the latter line avoids the movement 
of overhead freight through the city of St. Louis. Thus 
only passenger trains and freight that is destined pri- 
marily for St. Louis proper are handled over the Mis- 
souri division and through freight, traffic including the 
important oil trains, is all handled over the easier grade 
line of the Illinois division. _ 

The Illinois division is double-tracked between Dupo 
and Flinton, 49 miles. Between Flinton and Raddle 
Junction, 2714 miles, the line is single track and is 
equipped with a centralized traffic control system which 
has been in successful operation for the last four years. 
This is followed by a further stretch of double track 
between Raddle Junction and Howardton, 14 miles. 
Single track between the latter point and Halsey, 4% 
miles, is also operated by c. t. c., installed several years 
ago, and from the latter point to Gale, 24 miles, the line 
is again double-track. 

When the double-track on this division was con- 
structed shortly after 1900, the section between Flinton 
aud Raddle Junction was left single-track because of the 
heavy cost that would be involved in double-tracking it. 
One of the factors contributing to this cost is the num- 














ber of single-track bridges that would have to be re- 
placed by double-track structures. These include an 
884-ft. bridge over the Okaw river, including timber 
trestle approaches, a 150-ft. truss span and a 216-ft. 
draw span; a 409-ft. trestle across the Okaw floodway ; 
and a 355-ft. bridge, including a 150-ft. truss span, over 
Mary’s river. 

When, in 1937, the number of trains per day began 
to average about 55, this single track began to limit the 
capacity of the line (the c. t. c. installation on the single 
track out of Halsey had been in operation for some 
years) and operations were hampered by the change- 
over from double to single track operation in the middle 
of the division. Even the small number of passenger 
trains operated on this line led to many delays to freight 
trains and it was by no means unusual for coal trains 
to take three hours or more to move between Flinton 
and Raddle Junction. 

The obvious solution was centralized traffic control 


Double track 
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As traffic has increased, the advantages of the c. t. c. 
operation have multiplied. Especially, it gives the dis- 
patcher the advantage of direct and immediate control 
in the area affected and enables him to arrange meets 
and passes quickly and with the maximum flexibility, 
instead of freezing his meeting and passing points by 
train orders. 

The line covered by this c. t. c. installation is equipped 
with several 184-car passing tracks which facilitate the 
use of rolling meets. Since a study indicates that freight 
trains on this district save 15 to 17 min. by making a 
rolling meet, this practice is used as frequently as pos- 
sible when operating conditions permit. The c. t. c. also 
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Plan of the Illinois Division Showing Double Track and C.T.C. Installations 


and c. t. c. was put in service in 1938, since which time 
it has materially increased the capacity of the entire 
division while, during the heavy traffic in 1942 it has 
been invaluable in avoiding the congestion and delay that 
— otherwise have occurred on this stretch of single 
track. 

In effect, it has given this single-track section suf- 
ficient additional capacity so that it no longer limits 
the capacity of the double-track portions of the divisions. 

The signals for directing train movements and the 
power switch machines are controlled by the General 
Railway Signal Company’s Type F, Class-M, coded sys- 
tem, using three line wires. The c. t. c. machine is located 
at Chester and is constructed according to the G. R. S. 
unit-panel type design. This machine has 19 levers for 
controlling 71 signals and 20 levers for controlling 17 
single switches and 3 crossovers. The track and signal 
plan accompanying this article illustrates other features 
of this installation. 


Operating Details 


All dispatching, car distribution and assignment of 
motive power are handled from the dispatcher’s office 
at Bush, IIl., while the operator of the c. t. c. machine 
is stationed at Chester. The record day for the Illinois 
division occurred on July 1, 1942, when there were 91 
train movements on the main line and 77 movements 
over the c. t. c. territory. While some of these move- 
ments were passenger and local trains, the average train 
on that day carried 70 cars. Despite this heavy traffic, 
a number of the freight trains traversed the c. t. c. ter- 
ritory in less than 90 minutes, while a train of coal, 
consisting of 96 loaded and 3 empty cars, 7,388 tons, 
made the run, despite the heavy traffic, in 108 minutes. 
The following examples have been selected from among 
these trains: 


: Time 
Loads Empties Tons Flinton to Raddle 
Southbound 
27 5 2,432 60 min 
0 109 2,398 63 ‘ 
46 37 3,136 64.” 
27 54 2,749 co, ees 
37 67 3,272 76 - 
0 110 2,408 82 ses 





facilitates the use of No. 20 turnouts and a 30 m. p. h. 
speed through them, as contrasted with the former No. 
10 turnouts requiring a reduction in speed to 10 m. p. h. 

Furthermore, passenger motor trains are frequently 
run through these sidings while oil trains use the main 
line, in this manner effecting a meet between the pas- 
senger and oil trains with a delay of not more than a 
minute to the former. 


One Siding, Six Trains, One Hotbox 


An example of the flexibility of the operation was ob- 
served in the dispatcher’s office recently. On this oc- 
casion two southbound tonnage freight trains and a 
southbound local had been sent into a siding to permit 
three northbound oil trains, which were following each 
other at one block intervals, to pass. The first of these 
northbound trains developed a hotbox, but it took only 
a moment to divert the other two trains around it and 
to arrange to advance all three southbound trains, so 
as to hold delays to the minimum for all trains involved. 
Under train order operation, as contrasted with oper- 
ation by signal indication, all of these trains would have 
been subject to delays and a serious tie-up would have 
developed. 

The fast movement of oil trains over this division is 
illustrated by the following typical examples: 

Northbound extra 1423, 97 loads (80 oil, 2 water- 
melon, 15 miscellaneous) and 4 empties, total 5,133 gross 
tons. Left Gale at 7 a. m.; arrived at Dupo at 11:50 
a. m., traversing the 112 miles in 4 hr. 50 min., an over- 
all average speed of 23.2 m. p. h. This train traversed 
the 27% miles of.c. t. c. territory in 55 min. 

Extra 1317, southbound, left Dupo at 11:30 a. m. with 
a train of 124 empty tank cars and arrived at Poplar 
Bluffs, Mo., at 9 p. m., an elapsed time of 7 hr. 25 min. 
for 229 miles. 

Such records indicate how necessary c. t. c. operation 
is to the Missouri Pacific. To handle as many as 77 
trains in 24 hr. would have required a tremendous num- 
ber of train orders and would have hampered the flexi- 
bility of operation to such an extent as to cause serious 
delays to traffic vital to the war effort. 
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How Accidents Impede War Work 


Safety Council weighs effect of casualties in delaying 


and destroying war material and wasting personnel 


HE serious effect of employee, train and grade 
T crossing accidents upon our war efforts was con- 

sidered at a meeting of the Steam Railroad sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council held in conjunction 
with the thirty-first National Safety Congress of that 
council in Chicago on October 27 to 29. The meeting, 
over which Chairman O. F. Gnadinger, supervisor of 
safety of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern presided, was 
attended by more than 300 representatives of the rail- 
roads. Officers elected for the ensuing year are: gen- 
_ eral chairman, F. A. Bogue, superintendent of safety of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago; vice- 
chairman, H. A. Daake, supervisor of safety of the Erie 
at Cleveland, Ohio; and secretary, M. T. Fulton, super- 
visor of safety and general fire prevention inspector of 
the Kansas City Southern at Kansas City, Mo. 

Those addressing the meeting included Charles E. 
Hill, general safety agent of the New York Central; P. 
F. Buckle, superintendent of safety of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; Dr. Irving S. Cutter, medical direc- 
tor of the Chicago & North Western; H. G. Hoglund, 
assistant to the executive vice-president of the Burling- 
ton; E. J. League, inspector of the U. S. Bureau of Ex- 
plosives; and W. J. Flannigan, assistant superintendent 
of safety of the Northern Pacific. 


Crossing Accidents 
Injure War Production 


Grade crossing accidents and their effect upon the 
effectiveness of the war program were discussed by Mr. 
Hill. “There never was a time in the history of railroad 
operation,” Mr. Hill said, “when it was so essential that 
our man power be kept intact; that no acts upon the 
part of employees or others result in delay to the move- 
ment of traffic on the rails. _Collisions at rail-highway 
crossings between motor vehicles and trains upon Class 
I railroads in the United States result in a yearly aver- 
age of 4,000 accidents, causing 1,875 deaths and 4,700 
injuries to those riding in the automobiles. About 200 
of these accidents each year derail passenger and freight 
trains, resulting in death and injury to railroad em- 
ployees and passengers on the trains. These accidents 
result in the destruction of a great many million dollars 
worth of property. Where such accidents cause derail- 
ments, railroad locomotives, cars and other property are 
damaged or destroyed and the roadbed and signal ap- 
paratus' are rendered unserviceable. These monetary 
losses, of course, are only a part of the total inflicted 
through crossing accidents of all kinds, including those 
not reportable to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“As a result of crossing accidents, a monthly average 
of 702: freight trains are delayed a grand total of 460 
hours, and a monthly average of 435 passenger trains 
are delayed a grand total of 200 hours. This is a month- 
ly average of 660 hours delay to 1,137 trains, or an 
average totaldaily delay of 22 hours to 38 trains. 

“Highty-two per. cent of these accidents occur at cross- 
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ings having special protection, not only the standard 
warning sign advising the motorist that he is approach- 
ing a crossing but also special protective devices such 
as flashing lights, gates or watchmen. These warning 
measures that have been installed at crossings at an 
enormous expense to the railroads, and in some instances 
to the public, are ignored. In one third of these accidents 
the motorist drives his car into the side of passenger 
or freight trains, all the way from the head end to the 
rear end. 


Railroads Are Doing Their Part 


“The railroads have accepted the added responsibilities 
that the war entails. They are meeting such obligations 
in full measure. They are doing a good job in main- 
taining their schedules in the transportation of passen- 
gers and freight. Their greatest deterrent in this regard 
is the thoughtless or reckless motorist who fails to take 
necessary precautions at grade crossings. While only 
about five per cent of the motorists belong in this cate- 
gory—as revealed through checks made at a large num- 
ber of grade crossings—they comprise one and a half 
million drivers whose thoughtless or careless acts we are 
seeking to curb. 

“We have approximately 230,000 rail-highway cross- 
ings at grade and 32,000,000 automobiles in the United 
States. In approaching this problem we must take into 
consideration that the physical condition, so far as the 
crossings themselves and the automobiles which are in- 
volved in 90 per cent of these accidents are concerned, 
will remain substantially the same for several years and 
particularly during the period of the war. 

“Since 70 per cent of all accidents of this character 
occur at crossings where the driver of the automobile 
has an unobstructed view of the train and 82 per cent 
occur at crossings that have not only the standard warn- 
ing sign advising the motorist that he is approaching a 
crossing but also some special protective device such 
as flashing lights, gates or watchmen, it is reasonable to 
assume that accidents occurring under such circumstances 
can all be avoided if proper precautionary measures are 
followed by the driver of-the automobile. 

“A little more than a year ago the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation calling attention to 
the rapidly rising accident toll throughout the nation. 
Particular reference was made to traffic accidents in- 
volving motor vehicles. In this proclamation the Presi- 
dent called upon the officers and directors of the National 
Safety Council to mobilize its nation-wide resources in 
leading a concerted and intensified campaign against 
accidents. He also directed the council to call upon 
every citizen in public or private capacity to enlist in 
this campaign and do his part in preventing wastage of 
material and human resources through accidents. 

“In. compliance with this request the National Safety 
Council has called upon various industries, including the 
railroads, to carry out their part of the program through 
financial contributions and other active interest. As a 
part of this plan the railroads have contributed gener- 
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ously to a fund which is to be utilized by the council 
to bring to the attention of the motor-driving public 
the necessity for care in approaching rail-highway cross- 
ings at grade. This campaign will emphasize the funda- 
mentals necessary to make it effective, namely, education 
and law enforcement.” 


Cut Out Trespassing 
to Conserve Man Power 


Mr. Daake advocated the elimination of trespassing 
as a means for conserving manpower and outlined the 
efforts to reduce trespassing that are being made by 
the Steam Railroad section, the Safety section of the 
Association of American Railroads and other groups. 
He said in part: “During the past ten years, 24,769 per- 
sons lost their lives while trespassing ; they represent a 
large army of persons who are not with us today. There 
is also a much larger army of men, women and children 
who were maimed or crippled during this period. 

“The work of the police officers of the railroads is out- 
standing because they come face to face with the trespass 
problem daily. Last year they removed 1,781,398 tres- 
passers from trains or railroad property, some of whom 


had criminal records. Railroad officers and employees. 


have been of great assistance in reporting persons 
promptly who have no lawful purpose on the railroad 
and will continue to do so effectively. 

“Many of the trespassers are persons who seek only 
to cross the tracks between crossings and it is here that 
it is every railroad man’s duty not merely to say ‘Do 
not trespass,’ but rather ‘Cross at the crossing with 
safety. A greater wartime trespass prevention pro- 
gram is needed that will further help conserve our man- 
power, woman power, and boy and girl power for the 
supreme purpose of winning the war, and to bring us 
closer to universal safety when the implements of war 
the world over can be made into plowshares, pruning 
hooks and safety devices.” 


Sound Labor Relations 
Will Reduce Accidents 


Favorable labor relationships have much to do with 
the attitude of the worker and upon his attitude of mind 
hinges his thinking before acting which is so fundamental 
to safety, according to Mr. Hoglund. He said in part: 

“Because of lack of control of action, because of 
thoughtlessness or because of mental laziness, needless 
accidents occur, and prevention constitutes a real prob- 
lem to perfect the attitude of mind. Good housekeep- 
ing, keeping tools and machinery in order, eliminates 
much exposure to hazard, and its importance cannot be 
over-emphasized, but despite these precautions accidents 
occur unless there is a good labor relationship. 

“Primarily the supervisor is responsible for the safety 
of his workers, and he should devote a great deal of 
effort to the art of handling or leading men. Generally 
speaking, this can be acquired only through leadership 
training. The worker’s attitude toward his job, his com- 
pany, his fellow workers and toward his supervisor is, 
to a greater extent than some realize, the essence of 
good labor relations. 

“Everything possible should be done to remove irri- 
tants that aggravate workers. Irrespective of all other 
conditions surrounding a man’s job, if he has an ag- 
gravating type of supervisor, he will not perform his 
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work cheerfully, and he is not, under such conditions, 
likely to be as careful as he should be. Upon the super- 
visor’s ability to manage men and keep them interested 
and contented will depend the degree of success in safely 
performing the work in his gang or department. He 
cannot afford to treat lightly the importance of his own 
tactics, because his every act, however small, has its in- 
fluence. All of us who have had any responsibility for 
directing the efforts of workers know that there are 
three general classes into which all men fall. First, the 
kind who do not need to be told, who have some initia- 
tive of their own and who expect some day to become 
supervisors. These men seem to do the right thing in 
the right way at the right time, without being told. 
Then there is a group for whom the supervisor must 
outline every move that they are to make. This is the 
middle group—the average worker—and the supervisor 
must do most of their thinking for them. They do as 
they are told and are reliable to that extent. Then there 
is the third group for whom the supervisor must do all 
of the thinking. Because they continue to err, these men 
tax the supervisor’s patience to the limit. They are the 
ones he must watch closely to prevent unnecessary haz- 
ards to them as well as to their fellow workers. 
“You safety officers represent the management and 
management can and should reflect its policies from the 
top. down to the most humble supervisor. A safety per- 


-formance will be as good as you want it to be, in so far 


as the human element can be dealt with in education, 
engineering and enforcement. If you attack the safety 
problem with enthusiasm, then supervisors all through 
the ranks will do likewise and the safety performance 
will reflect the labor relationship between every worker 
and the supervisor.” 


A Warning Against 
Employing the Unfit 


“Pressure is coming from all quarters to modify, abro- 
gate, or curtail railway pre-employment examinations 
and physical standards because of the heavy demands 
by war industries for war workers,’ Dr. Cutter said. 
“Tf the bars are let down now, we-will secure a tem- 
porary respite but we will reap a whirlwind of ineffi- 
ciency and disability in years to come. It seems fitting, 
therefore, that we attempt in a common sense fashion, 
to meet the problem of our present needs and at the 
same time guard against the acceptance of physical or 
mental hazards. 

“First of all, attention may be called to the fact that 
mental illness is widespread; that it has been found in 
6.3 per cent of our draftees, and that the ages for rail- 
way workers will include, if care is not exercised, a fair 
sprinkling of these unfortunates. But we are not con- 
cerned so much with the insane individual. The chances 
are that his condition will be obvious to the examiner. 
The one who demands critical attention is the emotion- 
ally unstable person who is responsible for a high per- 
centage of all industrial accidents and for much unhap- 
piness, not only in his own family but among his col- 
leagues on the job. 

“Those in charge of the dispensary of any large indus- 
try realize that a very small fraction of the total per- 
sonnel make up the bulk of the repeat visitors at the 
clinic. They come with every complaint under the sun, 
varying from housemaid’s knee to pains that are so be- 
wildered that they are never found in the same region 
two days in succession. These unfortunates are beset 

(Continued on page 732) 
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One of the New York Central Coaches Built by the Pressed Steel Car Company 











Pressed Steel Delivers Coaches 
to the New York Central 


The interior features .are a distinctive color 
scheme and extensive use of gunmetal mirrors— 
The bodies are of riveted girder construction 


HE New York Central recently placed in service 
T 25 passenger coaches which were built by the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. These cars are 
the last of the 95 coaches, orders for which were placed 
with three builders during 1941. Those built by the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company and the 
American Car and Foundry Company are similar both 
in body construction and decorations. The coaches built 
by Pressed Steel differ from the others both in construc- 
tion and decorations. The floor plans of all of the cars, 
however, are similar in arrangement. 


Interior Equipment and Decoration 


The interior decoration and color schemes for the 
Pressed Steel coaches were developed by the builder in 
collaboration with Lurelle Guild, industrial designer, 
New York. 

In the main compartment of each coach are double- 
rotating, reclining seats furnished by the Transportation 
Seat Company. The seats have foam rubber cushions 
and folding footrests. They are upholstered in Chase 
two-tone striped blue-green mohair. The floor under- 
neath the seats is covered with black Marbelle linoleum 
and between the seats with gray-white Marbelle. These 
black and gray coverings terminate at the linoleum in- 
laid strips in the center of the aisle. The wainscoting 
from the top of the heater guard to the window sill is 
painted blue-green to match the seat covering. The 
space above the window header to the top of the molding 
underneath the continuous basket rack is painted alu- 
minum; the ceiling above the molding is bone white. 
The window sills are sloped. 

The pier panels between the window openings from 
the sill to the window header are covered with gunmetal 
mirrors surrounded by gunmetal-colored moldings, and 
on each of the bulkheads at the ends of the passenger 
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compartment, from a height in line with the top of the 
window sill to the top of the basket rack, is a full-size 
gunmetal mirror. On this appears a map of the New 
York Central System showing the principal lines and 
larger cities. The upper portion of the full-height bulk- 
head between the end seat and passageway at each end 
of the car is of etched Herculite glass. 

Variegated colors, which harmonize with the color 





On the Etched Mirror at the End of the Passenger Com- 
partment Is a Map of the New York Central System 
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scheme of the interior of the main passenger compart- 
ment, give the interior face of the Pantasote shades the 
appearance of Venetian blinds. 

The exterior face of the shades is green. They are 
operated by cable type fixtures furnished by Adams & 
Westlake. 

The window sash are stationary and consist of Adams 
& Westlake double-glazed dehydrated units having 14-in. 
polished plate glass on the outside and %4-in. laminated 
safety glass on the inside, removable from the inside of 
the car. The continuous built-in basket racks have a 
specially designed louvered arrangement which allows 
vision into the racks when standing or placing baggage 
in them but which conceal their contents from seated 
passengers. 

The tops of the baggage racks are covered with chrome 
steel cut out for the insertion of the louvers. 

The moldings below the window sills, above the win- 
dow header, on the basket-rack front, and the center 
moldings at the bottom of the air duct are of satin-finish 
chrome steel. The moldings at the basket-rack front 






















Looking into the Coach from the Corridor Opposite the 
Women’s Lounge 


and at the window sills are continued on the bulkheads 
at the ends of the passenger compartment above and 
below the large gunmetal map mirrors. 

Both sides of the passageway, at each end of the car, 
including the women’s lounge-room door, are covered 
with Linowall to the height of the window header. This 
material was chosen because of its resistance to marring 
or damage by hand luggage. 

The coaches have a vestibule platform at one end only. 
The men’s lounge at the vestibule end has a floor cover- 
ing of blue Jaspe linoleum cut diagonally from the cor- 
ners of the room to the center. The edges of the lino- 
leum terminate in a 4-in. black rubber cove molding. 
The walls and ceilings of the lounge are periwinkle blue. 
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A Corner in the Men’s Lounge 


The two-passenger settee is upholstered in Chase Redo. 
The lounge is equipped with one dental bowl and three 
white enamel lavatories. Over each of the lavatories is 
a 110-volt receptacle for electric razors. There are mir- 
rors with 12-in. Lumiline lamps over each lavatory and 
over the settee. On the door to each of the two toilet 
annexes are full-length mirrors, and at the entrance to 
the lounge is a portiere. 

The women’s lounge and toilet are at the stub end of 
the car. The floor of this lounge is covered with egg- 
plant linoleum, the edges of which also terminate in a 
4-in. black rubber cove molding. The walls and ceilings 
are semi-gloss peach bloom. The equipment in the 
lounge includes a full-length sofa covered with Chase 
fabric plush of a color to harmonize with the interior 
painting ; a. dresser with a vanity chair ; two white enamel 
lavatories ; a dental bowl, and mirrors with lighting fix- 
tures of the same design as in the men’s lounge. The 
door to the toilet annex has a full-length mirror. At 
the entrance to the women’s lounge is a door and a semi- 
circular portiere. 

The water-pressure system has a 200-gal. tank and 
furnishes hot and cold water to the lavatories. 


Construction Details 


The car body, including all outside sheets, is pri- 
marily built of USS Cor-Ten steel. Because of the in- 
ability to obtain all of the materials contemplated, how- 
ever, substitutes were found necessary in many instances 
which increased the weight of the car body somewhat 
over that originally proposed. The principal dimensions 
— weights of the coach are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

The side frame is of the girder type of riveted con- 
struction, while the underframe—i. e., the bolsters, cross- 
bearers, and center sills—are of welded construction. 
The ends of the cars are equipped with a General Steel 
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Castings cast-steel platform and center-sill casting, 
welded to the center sills. The center sills consist of 
two A. A. R. Z-sections, 31.3 lb. per ft., with the top 
flanges connected by a continuous weld. The cars are 
equipped with the Waughmat twin-cushion type draft 
gear, cast-steel yokes and National A. A. R. tight-lock 
couplers. 

The folding steps and vestibule trap doors were fur- 
nished by O. M. Edwards, and Morton Kass chrome- 
steel treads are applied on the steps. The cars are 
arranged for end closure and have Morton vestibule 
diaphragms. 

The car is insulated with Fiberglas at the sides, ends, 
floor, and roof. The floor is of the Keystone type, of 
galvanized steel, with Tuco lightweight composition floor- 
ing applied on top. The cooling unit of the electric 
water cooler is located above the ceiling in the women’s 
lounge. The front is located on the passageway 
side of the separating bulkhead at the women’s end of 
the car. 


Lighting Equipment 


The lighting genemotor consists of a Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Company 20-kw., 80-volt generator and 
a 15-hp., 220-volt, three-phase induction motor assem- 
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bled as one unit and mounted on the car body, using 
resilient mountings designed for proper weight distribu- 
tion. The genemotor is driven by a Spicer mechanical 
drive with automatic clutch. Plug receptacles are located 
on each side of the car for providing a.c. current to the 
three-phase motor from standby service for the oper- 
ation of the air-conditioning unit at terminals and sta- 
tions. The genemotor regulating apparatus consists of 
a Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company generator 
regulator, automatic switch relay, and lamp regulator. 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of the New York Central 
Coaches Built by the Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


Total length over face plates coupled, ft.-in.................005, 84-10-% 
Center tr conten OF the: COM case i's cn ceed cada cecpeabeces 59-6 
Height of rail to top of carline, ft.-in.... 0.0... 00... cee ee eee 13-6 
WI CI I I oa oi woe ook ow ncn Jace ace bexbenwcus 10-0 
WI Sr ar re aoe ase ok ards cnc et one blade seh bacue 93,280 
Weight of two four-wheel trucks, Ib... . 2... ......... 2.22 c eens 39,902 
A loro oe Rica cle. diehare vin ste Rae Raden cek ax 133,200 
OMIM ig ol eFC ue oes es 6 on wcuedues Gheneoaaeen 56 





The lamp regulator is set at 60 volts at the center of 
the lamp load. 

General illumination is supplied by one 40-watt mag- 
nifying lens type lighting unit over each seat. Trans- 
lucent plastic oval-shaped louvers in the space between 


















Arrangement of Facilities in the New York Central Coaches 





The Predominant Colors in the Interior of the New York Central Coaches Are Blue Green and Bone White with Gunmetal 
Mirrors and Satin-Finish Metal Moldings 
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the lenses give the appearance of continuous fluorescent 
lighting fixtures. The plastic louvers are lighted when 
the main lights are turned off by a 10-watt blue night 
bulb located midway between the lens type units. On 
the vestibule platform, in the passageways, toilets, and 
lounge rooms are individual lamp fixtures. Thirty-two 
cell, 600-amp. Gould storage batteries are used. 


Air Conditioning 


The Frigidaire electro-mechanical air-conditioning ap- 
paratus is of seven tons’ capacity. It consists of a com- 
pressor-condenser unit located below the car floor and 
the air-conditioning unit above the ceiling of the men’s 
lounge. 

The insulated air duct in the center line of the ceiling 
of the passenger compartment is divided into a pressure 
and a diffusion duct, with pressure at the top and dif- 





The Steel Platform and Center-Sill Casting Includes the 
Draft-Gear Pocket, Center Sills, Body-Bolster Spacer, 
Coupler Carrier, and Buffer Beam 


fusion below. For convenience in cleaning the lower 
panels of the ducts are hinged full length. 

The floor-heat is provided by fin-tube radiation with 
Vapor-type thermostatic control. The train line consists 
of 2%-in. outside-diameter seamless-steel tubing, with 
Wovenstone insulation on all steam pipes, Vapor end 
valves, and couplers with Vapor horizontal type insulated 
steamheat connections. 


Air Brakes 


The cars are equipped with the New York Air Brake 
Schedule HSC brakes with D-22-AR control valves, and 
two 12-in. by 10-in. cylinders mounted on each truck, 
with an automatic slack adjuster for each cylinder. The 
hand brake, at the platform end, is the National Peacock 
No. 800-L type connected to brake shoes on both sides 
of the truck at that end of the car. 


Trucks | 


The trucks are of the General Steel Castings single- 
equalizer type with bolster anchors in lieu of chafing 
plates. They have a 9-ft. wheel base and are fitted with 
Simplex clasp brakes. The bolster Springs as well as the 
equalizer springs are of the coil type furnished by the 
Crucible Steel Company. The greater deflection of the 
coil bolster springs effects smoother riding at high speeds. 
The action of the bolster springs is controlled by Mon- 
roe one-way shock absorbers. The axles, which are of 
the latest A. A. R. design, are arranged for the applica- 
tion of 5%-in. by 10-in. Timken roller bearings. The 
trucks have Armco 36-in. diameter wrought-steel wheels 
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with 11-in. hubs. They are fitted with Miner roller side 
bearings. The truck center pins are the Miner locking 
type. 

< N the body center plate and body bolster is a 
sound-deadening rubber cushion which covers the entire 
center-plate base. Between the truck and body center 
plate there is a manganese-steel wear plate, and a 
Fabreeka sound-insulation filler is applied under the 
truck center plate. 


How Accidents 
Impede War Work 


(Continued from page 728) 


with twinges which never cease wandering. With such 
individuals lay-offs are frequent and when anything hap- 
pens, the other fellow is always to blame. Yes! they 
are ineffectuals. 

“Because of the demand for help, the standard rejec- 
tion criteria may be evaluated anew. It is obvious that 
a man cannot function adequately if he has a failing 
heart or a thyroid gland that is pouring poison into the 
blood stream. Many will present themselves with 
physical defects, however, which can be remedied. The 
one who shows a trace of albumin in the urine and the 
same time exhibits a foul mouth with jagged, decaying 
roots within the jaws may be cleared up completely 
through proper dental care. The one whose joints have 
begun to stiffen, particularly in the morning, may be 
taught how to live with a mild arthritis. This malady 
may be held in check by following certain hygienic regu- 
lations. 

“Because of the necessity for hiring men in the older 
decades, certain problems involving compatability may 
present themselves. For example, if the foreman is 
10 to 15 years younger than the men under him, he will 
need to exercise ingenuity. It is the habit of youth to 
be intolerant. On the other hand, a supervisor who is 
highly skilled may so harass the members of his group 
that he will reduce their output materially and their sense 
of co-operation will fall to zero. Anxious to make a 
showing, he may defeat the very end which he wishes 
to accomplish. He needs to recall that some day he will 
become old with perhaps less supple muscles. When 
that time comes he in turn will long for an understand- 
ing overseer. 

“Certainly we are justified in taking on older appli- 
cants, if arrangements can be made for interval re-ex- 
aminations. In addition, there are many corrective pro- 
cedures that may be suggested that will render one thor- 
oughly equipped to take a job for which otherwise he 
would be rejected. Infections within the oral cavity may 
be eliminated, and eyesight safeguarded with proper 
spectacles. While flat foot is no indication for non- 
acceptance, nevertheless the adjustment of proper foot- 
gear to a badly depressed longitudinal or metatarsal arch 
may be followed by marked improvement in general 
health, with enthusiasm for work instead: of the reverse. 
Likewise abscessed tonsils may be removed and a pre 
employment hernia may be repaired.” 





“Prorit Motive” In Russta.—‘“Recent visitors to Soviet Rus- 
sia found, to their interested surprise, that the incentive of profit 
was highly regarded by the communist state. Some workmen, 
they discovered, made on the same job ten times more that 
others, and some superintendents a hundred times more, only 
moderately adjusted by taxation.””—Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times. 
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War Problems 


Dominate 


Bridge and Building 
Annual Meeting 


Abstracts of four addresses and 
six additional committee reports 
presented before the forty-ninth 
annual meeting of the American 
Railway Bridge and Building 
Association, October 20-22 


Part Il 


annual meeting of the American Railway Bridge 

and Building Association that appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of October 31, together with abstracts of sev- 
eral addresses and two committee reports, abstracts of 
the six remaining committee reports and of four other 
addresses that were included in the meeting program, 
appear in this issue. The addresses were presented by 
Edwin M. Fitch, assistant director, Division of Trans- 
port Personnel, Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on The Outlook for Labor in Bridge, 
Building and Water Service; by W. D. Beck, district 
manager, Car Service division, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago, on Reducing Demands for Cars and 
Locomotives for Handling Bridge, Building and Water 
Service Materials in a Period of Maximum Traffic; by 
B. R. Kulp, chief engineer, Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago, on the Protection of Railway Structures in 
Time of War; and by R. P. Hart, bridge engineer, Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis, Missouri, on Possibilities for 
Reclamation and Salvage in the Bridge, Building and 
Water Service Departments. 

The committee reports covered embrace the following 
subjects: Meeting the Demands for Increased Water 
Supplies in Fast Freight Service; Rail Fastenings on 
Bridges, Pits and Turntables; Piles and Pile Driving ; 
Wearing Surfaces for Building Floors, Platforms and 
Roadways ; Cleaning of Masonry Structures; and Pre- 
venting Accidents Among Bridge and Building Em- 
Ployees. Abstracts of three other addresses before the 
meeting, presented in a symposium on The Conservation 
of Critical Materials in Bridge, Building and Water 
Service, by J. B. Hunley, engineer of structures, New 
York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, Chicago; O. G. 
Wilbur, appraisal engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Balti- 
more, Md.; and G. E. Martin, superintendent of water 


(F sisal etn the running report of the forty-ninth 
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service, Illinois Central, Chicago, will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. 


The Manpower Problem 
| By Edwin M. Fitch* 


Unfortunately, the manpower problems with which you were 
confronted at the time of your last meeting a year ago fore- 
shadowed only dimly the problems which confront you now. 
The most dramatic change in this respect has been brought 
about by the growth of our military establishments. 

The most striking difference between this war and the last 
one, so far as the railroads are concerned, is the fact that they 
are not now being operated by a Railroad administration, but 
are being co-ordinated by an Office of Defense Transportation. 
This means that, subject to the guidance, and in some cases the 
orders, of the Office of Defense Transportation, the responsi- 
bility for the success of the railroad industry is primarily your 
own. That applies to manpower problems as much as anything 
else. 

Recently, the Association of American Railroads undertook 
a survey of personnel needs and training facilities among Class I 
railroads. The returns indicated that these roads, on September 
15, needed about 5,000 men in bridge, building and water service 
occupations. This number of unfilled vacancies is equal to nearly 
one-ninth of the total bridge, building and water service employ- 
ment as of the last month for which figures are available. 

Among the advisory instructions given to all local Selective 
Service Boards is an occupational bulletin bearing the title 
“Transportation Service Activity.” This bulletin lists essential 
occupations in transportation under each of its branches. The 
railroad list includes 116 occupations. : If you have men in these 
occupations who might be placed in Class 1-A, except for their 
occupation, or whom you cannot let go because you are unable 


* Assistant Director, Division of Transport Personnel, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, Washington, D. C. 
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to replace them within a reasonable time, it is both your right 
and duty to submit on Form 42-A all the data which the Selective 
Service system requires for the making of decisions as to occu- 
pational deferment. 

You should take Form 42-A very seriously and fill it out as 
completely and full as you can. Never make the mistake of 
having the form a carbon copy of a 42-A for another man in 
the same occupation. To obtain deferment, it is not enough that 
an employee be a necessary man in an essential occupation in 
an essential activity. There must also be a shortage of available 
personnel in the essential occupation such that the employee 
in question cannot be replaced within a reasonable time. No 
argument is more compelling with local Selective Service boards 
than a showing that you have turned yourself upside down in 
an attempt to recruit and train replacements. 

You should give consideration to a greater amount of pooling 
of employment in maintenance operations. There should be sim- 
ilar pooling arrangements between maintenance-of-way and 
maintenance of equipment forces. This pooling could even be 
extended to include several railroads within a given area. 

In dealing with the problem of recruiting, you should first 
exhaust all possibilities of locating applicants through the Federal 
Employment services. In the second place, you should try to 
fill your employee ranks with as many men with both wives and 
children as you possibly can. In the third place, if you have 
not already done so, you should throw overboard the maximum 
hiring age limits which have been traditional in the railroad 
industry in the past. 

The Office of Defense Transportation is urging all employers 
in the transportation industry to undertake planned personnel 
programs on a basis of careful inventories of their own personnel 
situations. Several railroads have already begun to make per- 
sonnel inventories. 

Finally, we are interested in increasing the effectiveness of 
the existing staffs of transportation employees. An important 
means to this end exists in programs of labor-management co- 
operation which were begun on the railroads many years ago, 
and which ought to be extended to the entire industry today. 
Time and again it has been seen that once employees are given 
a systematic means through which to express their ideas about 
increasing efficiency and preventing waste, they not only con- 
tribute good suggestions, but they also take a greater and more 
favorable interest in the institution for which they work. 


Must Cut Company Use 
of Cars and Locomotives 
By W. D. Beck* 


The real target at which it is desirable that you men shall 
shoot in reducing the use of cars and locomotives in company 
services is the magnificent record of co-operation on the part 
of shippers and receivers, not only as concerns heavier loading, 
but especially their efforts in the rapid loading and unloading 
of cars. As a result of this co-operation, the total number of 
cafs awaiting release by our patrons, as compared with the total 
on hand to unload, is running somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15 or 16 per cent—a miraculous situation when compared 
with the record of earlier years. . 

I know whereof I speak with respect to the number of gon- 
dolas, hopper and flat cars tied up with company material, and 
in many instances unnecessarily, because the use of these cars 
might have been avoided if those responsible for their use had 
ordered box cars, stock cars or work cars instead for your mate- 
rials. We cannot escape the fact that practically 95 per cent of 
our war equipment is being shipped in open-top cars, and cer- 
tainly everybody knows, or should know, that not a single hour’s 
delay must be permitted in the movement of this war impedi- 
menta. You are, therefore, urged with all the energy at my 
command, to discontinue using open-top cars for any of your 
materials unless they are of such nature as will absolutely pro- 
hibit loading in any other type of car. 


* District Manager, Car Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago. 
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Emphasizing the delays to which railroad equipment is being 
subjected, I quote some totals from the Car Service division’s 
report of September 1. No doubt, you will be alarmed to 
observe the car-days delay reflected therein. As to cars of coal 
and coke on hand for all companies, the number of days’ supply 
runs all the way from 1 to 20, yet we are firmly of the belief 
that many roads could get along with five days’ supply; indeed, 
in some areas close to coal mines, they could get along with 
three. Therefore, we ask that you scan this particular item as 
it pertains to your own railroad and bring about an improve- 
ment. The average day’s detention for other company material 
runs from one to eight days per car. Indeed, in one instance it 
runs to 10 days, and in another to 30, which we believe, and 
you know, is entirely out of line with requirements and good 
railroading. 

The total number of cars of company material on hand for 
all the railroads in the United States on the particular date 
under consideration adds up to 53,700 cars, or almost 4 per cent 
of the entire car ownership. We maintain, and believe that 
you will agree, that this is much more than should be permitted. 

In many instances we have found that your purchasing de- 
partments are ordering supplies loaded on your own cars, and 
that they have also insisted that certain materials, perfectly 
capable of being loaded into box or stock cars, be loaded in 
open top cars. Purchasing departments should immediately dis- 
continue ordering the use of their own equipment for the dura- 
tion, because this requires too much switching and other delay. 
They must also discontinue ordering open-top cars. 

It is also well known to you that we are far from being well 
supplied with motive power. Therefore, let me urge you briefly, 
and yet with earnestness, that whenever materials are capable of 
being released from cars without the use of locomotives, it 
should be done. 


Protection of Structures 
By B. R. Kulp* 


All military tactics and strategy are based on the maintenance 
of communications. Armies whose communications are cut or 
interrupted seriously are in a hopeless position. The maintenance 
of communications is so far-reaching as to include the source 
of supply and the means of transportation to the ultimate theatres 
of action. In a war economy, the transportation of troops and 
war materials is just as important to victory as the successful 
field operations of the armed forces. To assure this continuous 
movement of men and material, the nation looks to us to do our 
part. 

The greatest threat to this uninterrupted service is sabotage. 
America’s experience during World War I: proves that we have 
many vulnerable targets for those intent on sabotage. In our 
field, the objectives of the enemy include railway bridges, freight 
depots, docks, power plants, interlocking plants and freight 
classification yards. 

From the activities of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
it is reasonable to assume that our enemies are well established 
in this country for carrying on subversive activities, using every 
opportunity to disrupt production and transportation. They must 
not be underrated. They employ intelligent technique and in- 
genuity in their methods, and are daring beyond question. 

The major protective measures that can and are being em- 
ployed are as follows: 

(1) Investigation and identification of employees by badge 
and photograph, together with the filling out of questionnaire 
forms and the taking of fingerprint records on F. B. I. forms, 
including small-size front view photograph. Authorized visitors 
are also required to wear badges while on the properties. 

(2) The erection of high wire fencing, where practical, to 
enclose vulnerable areas, confining the entrances, where possible, 
to one common gate, where a guard (in most cases armed and 
deputized) is on continuous duty with authority to admit no one 
unless properly identified, and to open and examine all packages. 

(3) Floodlighting, where practical and necessary, is used as 
an effective means to discourage and control trespassing, and to 


* Chief Engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago. 
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assist guards and watchmen in the performance of their duties. 
Power houses and outside power and lighting transformer banks 
are extremely vulnerable and important to the continuous oper- 
ations of plants and terminal facilities and should be given special 
consideration. 

(4) The use of armed and deputized guards, or watchmen, 
roundsmen and roving agents, at vulnerable areas and at im- 
portant bridges, other structures and terminals. 

Because of the combustible composition or content of many 
structures, fire is the principal hazard. Such structures should 
be carefully studied and suitable fire extinguishing equipment 
and other appropriate fire-fighting apparatus should be provided. 
This equipment should be inspected frequently against tampering 
and to insure proper maintenance, so that it will be ready for 
immediate use in an emergency. 

Care should be exercised in the distribution of switch and 
master keys, and a careful record should be kept of those to 
whom keys have been issued. Extreme care should be exercised 
in the distribution of drawings, blueprints, correspondence or 
information which could in any way help the enemy. Informa- 
tion pertaining to train movements, class of equipment, tonnages 
and types of lading being handled or troops carried, should never 
be disclosed or discussed unless necessary, and then only with 
authorized persons. 

The F. B. I. is very co-operative and has aided our road 
greatly with suggestions on our protection problems. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that you see that your personnel reports to 
you promptly any attempt at sabotage, or any irregularity which 
may indicate such an attempt, regardless how small. You, in 
turn, should lose no time in relaying these reports, together with 
all details and the results of your investigation, to your superior 
officer, so that he can bring them to the attention of the F. B. I. 

Vigilance in times of war is a definite duty of all railway 
employees. It is particularly the duty of you engineers and 
bridge and building supervisory officers, as in the carrying out 
of your duties in the field you are in a position to notice irreg- 
ularities or places where acts of sabotage could be attempted. 
Then too, you are charged with the employment of greater in- 
genuity and alertness in the protection of strategic and vital 
structures. And remember, the same alertness and enthusiasm 
that you expect in your men must be ever evident in yourself, 
or you will fail to inspire them. 


Conservation of 


Materials is Essential 
By R. P. Hart* 


All of us on the Missouri Pacific are taking the war very 
much to heart. Under the leadership of Mr. L. W. Baldwin, 
our president, we are constantly impressed with the fact that 
the part the railroads must play in bringing about victory is a 
very great and grave one. As a result, we are proud of what 
we have been able to accomplish. 

So far this year, our lines have plowed back into industrial 
steel furnaces 48,000 tons of scrap. We stopped considering 
scrap from a dollars and cents standpoint. If it costs $50 to 
get out $40 worth of scrap, we get it out. We are now reclaim- 
ing materials that we formerly purchased, regardless of the 
economics involved. 

The same patriotic principle and the same desire to be of 
service have been and are now actuating our efforts to furnish 
the government as much of the vitally needed rail as possible. 
Our search for rail for the government has extended beyond 
the more or less orthodox sources. Until recently, it had been 
our practice to install inside guard rails on all of our deck-type 
bridges of 100 ft. or more in length and 10 ft. or more in height. 
To release much of this rail, it was decided to modify our 
standards to provide for the installation of inside guard rails 
on only those deck-type bridges which have both a height of 
20 ft. or more and a length of 200 ft. or more. In addition, 
while we did not remove guard rails from through-type bridges 
under this program, we did adopt certain rules which have per- 
mitted us to release part of the guard rails on some of the longer 


* 
Bridge Engineer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 
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and higher deck-type bridges. Another rule, which ‘permitted 
the release of additional guard rails, called for their elimination 
at points where train movements are at speeds not exceeding 
20 m. p. h. 

Under this program, we have released approximately 320,000 
lin. ft. of rail of various weights, some of it having only scrap 
value, but most of it being adequate for use in tracks serving 
war industries. The program is now complete, all rail having 
been forwarded to points of more effective service and making 
up part of the 400 track miles of rail released by the Missouri 
Pacific Lines in 1941 and 1942 to war plants, basic industries 
and military railways. 

For many years our company had followed the practice of 
providing sheet-metal fire protection over the caps and stringers 
of open-deck timber trestles. This practice has now been dis- 
continued to save the metal required by such a standard. Other 
metal which it has been possible to salvage from existing struc- 
tures consists of sidewalk brackets, pole brackets, light standards 
and other metal fixtures attached to steel spans and piers, and 
which are no longer essential. In addition to salvaging rail 
and other miscellaneous metal, more careful consideration is 
now being given to reclaiming second-hand steel spans and beams 
in store yards, or which we may be able to recover from bridges 
on abandoned lines. 

A large per cent of the bridges on our railroad are of timber 
construction, many of them of untreated timber. In view of the 
War Production Board’s Conservation Order M-208, covering 
softwood lumber, we will, undoubtedly, find it necessary to resort 
to greater use of second-hand untreated timber for the mainte- 
nance of these structures. To get the greatest possible use from 
the limited quantities of such timber available, we are arranging 
to apply a creosote treatment to sound sections of second-hand 
timbers removed from bridges because of decay at the bearings. 

During the last 10 years, some of our station buildings, due to 
changed conditions locally, or in the operation of the railroad, 
have become obsolete and have been abandoned. We now find 
that they contain much valuable material which can be used in 
the maintenance of other existing stations and for the construc- 
tion of needed station facilities at locations adjoining war indus- 
tries. In addition, a canvass of our system disclosed that many 
heating plants and plumbing fixtures could be released at points 
where changed conditions no longer made them necessary. 

In a further effort to reclaim and salvage materials, we have 
undertaken a program of removing underground pipe lines which 
were abandoned in place, some of them having been abandoned 
for more than 15 years. As a result, something like 200 tons 
of pipe have thus far been recovered. 

As railroad men, you have probably read the recent comments 
of Chairman Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to the effect that in the nationwide campaign to collect scrap, 
the railroads have taken the lead and are doing a most remark- 
able job. This is true, but we must not rest upon our laurels. 
It is our job to help, and we must keep ever alert to the possi- 
bilities of saving, reconditioning and re-using every available 
piece of serviceable material and equipment. 


Preventing Accidents 


Indicating that safety is uppermost in the minds of bridge 
and building men, even in these days of stress and large labor 
turnover, a committee, of which E. H. Barnhart, division engi- 
neer, Baltimore & Ohio, was chairman, presented a report in 
which the extent to which accidents can be prevented, the means 
by which this can be accomplished, and the division of responsi- 
bility between management and men, were discussed at length. 
In answer to its own query whether accidents can be prevented, 
the report stated that they can, and that “if the management 
furnishes safe equipment, tools and machinery, accidents are not 
its responsibility.” 

“But,” continued the report, “management is made up of human 
beings—our immediate superiors and those higher up. If they 
are interested in safety, that interest will filter down to the 
humblest employee. So it is the officer’s duty to show to em- 
ployees his intense interest in safety and to insist on safe and 
sane methods among them. It should not be forgotten that one 
unsafe man in a gang jeopardizes the lives of the whole gang. 
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If this employee is not amenable to discipline, or will not prac- 
tice safe methods, the responsibility rests with the officer to take 
such steps as will make the gang safe. Constant vigilance should 
be the rule of the officer. Safety should be uppermost in his 
mind, and he should not hesitate to call it to the attention of 
his subordinates at all time.” 

Going a step further, the committee placed a direct responsi- 
bility on the foreman to enforce safe practices, saying that “if 
he is not constantly on the alert to detect and correct unsafe 
practices, an accident will soon result. The. major responsi- 
bility of the foreman lies in the education of his men along safety 
lines. This is particularly necessary at present when so many 
new and younger men are being employed. Older employees 
should be familiar with safety methods and have enough ex- 
perience to practice them. The foreman should not permit even 
the slightest infraction of a safety rule, for if he does he has 
lost a valuable asset in safety education.” 

Analyzing the means by which new men can be impressed with 
the importance of safety practices, the report said that “the fore- 
man should go over the safety rules constantly with his men, 
for it is only by continued repetition of such rules that they 
become fixed in the minds of the men—become a habit. The 
foreman must be a leader and possess a personality to impress 
his men. 

Younger men, especially, look to and admire leadership. 
The foreman who is a leader can obtain greater efficiency 
from his men, and can do more work safely than a weaker man. 
More attention should be paid to men newly entering the service, 
with an endeavor to educate them along safety lines.” 

After an extended discussion of the causes of accidents, the 
committee recognized the fact that many of them result from man- 
failures by asking whether there will ever be a time when we 
can remove the causes of all accidents, and then answering its 
own question with the statement that, “So long as the human 
element is involved in such accidents, it seems hardly probable 
that we will attain complete perfection. Only by constant appli- 
cation and attention to our work can we hope to minimize and 
reduce the causes for accidents to as near zero as possible.” 

The report concluded on the note that “safety is a twofold 
problem—management and men. Unless officers are constantly 
and continually interested in the safety movement, it will lag, 
resulting in an increase in accidents. Primarily, the heaviest 
responsibility rests upon the individual and upon the direct super- 
visory officer—the foreman. No other person can do so much 
to promote safety as the foreman. He can do more than the 
individual workman, as a slip-up by him may result in injury 
to several in the gang. The foreman must be a leader and able 
to impress this leadership on his men, but in the final analysis, 
the individual workman must be intensely interested in his own 
work so that he will want to do his work safely and efficiently, 
and in such a manner that there will be no injury to himself or 
his fellow workmen. Education of the individual by the fore- 
man so that the safe manner shall become a habit, and the con- 
stant stressing of safe methods, are the two main essentials for 
producing ‘no accidents.’ ” 


Increased Water Supplies 
for Fast Freight Service 


In introducing this subject, the committee, of which J. P. 
Hanley, water service inspector, Illinois Central, was chairman, 
called attention to the great increases that have been made in 
both train loadings and speeds of operation during the last two 
decades, and said that, “to maintain the schedules necessary to 
accomplish these results, certain changes have been made in 
servicing the iocomotives handling these trains. The fast-freight 
locomotive now requires a larger volume of water at increased 
flow rate at locations often designed for much less severe oper- 
ating conditions. This has resulted in placing unusual demands 
on terminal and key stations, and in decreasing demands at other 
points.” 

The report cited instances of facilities required to meet de- 
mands for large water deliveries to locomotives in minimum 
time, reaching to 5,000 gal. per min., and to as much as 250,000 
gal. an hour, and recommended that in new installations and in 
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remodeling existing facilities provision be made for a flow of 
4,000 to 5,000 gal. per min. through water columns. The com- 
mittee also concluded that the use of increased roadside storage 
at key and terminal stations is often required to supply large 
tenders during peak periods, and suggested that this increase in 
storage can sometimes be obtained by reusing tanks retired at 
intermediate stations. 

“The use of locomotive tenders with capacities of 20,000 to 
25,000 gal., is pronounced at present, and it appears that this 
practice will be extended,” in the opinion of the committee, which 
added “The water flow and capacity to supply large tenders 
promptly are inadequate at some stations, and plans should be 
made. to correct existing conditions and to prevent this condition 
in future installations.” 

The committee also cited instances of installations which make 
it possible to take water and coal and clean ash pans, all at 
one stop, but made no recommendation with respect to the oper- 
ating advantages, including a saving in time, of such an arrange- 
ment. One road included in the committee’s summary suggested 
the advisability of taking a long range view when planning water 
station improvements, and of studying the effect that Diesel 
locomotives will have on water demands. 


Cleaning of Buildings 


Stressing the need for clean, cheerful surroundings and their 
effect on both the occupants of buildings and the general public 
who may use them, a committee, of which W. A. Huckstep, 
general supervisor of buildings, Missouri Pacific, was chairman, 
said that “Operations conducted in clean, cheerful surroundings, 
both inside and outside of the building, usually cost little more 
than those conducted in indifferent surroundings; however, the 
effect of clean surroundings on customers and on the general 
public creates good will and a ‘come-back-again’ feeling which 
has a definite value.” 

The report went into minute detail to describe the various 
methods and equipment available for cleaning brick, terra cotta, 
stone and concrete surfaces that have become discolored by 
smoke, dirt, oil, tobacco, iron rust, copper and bronze, blood and 
other agents, and the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
after which the following preferential order for the several 
methods was recommended : 

Water vapor cleaning, steam cleaning, acid washing (exclud- 
ing hydrofluoric acid), sandblasting and hydrofluoric acid wash- 
ing. 

The committee also recommended that buildings more than 
three stories high, and those in cities, be cleaned by contract, but 
that the question of cleaning other buildings with the regular 
bridge and building forces be given serious consideration, stating 
its belief that a considerable saving can be effected by doing so. 


Piles and Pile Driving 


“The pile driver still is of the first importance in the construc- 
tion of pile trestles and foundations requiring bearing piles. 
Present-day. train schedules and traffic. densities require a track 
machine of modern type that, with idler car and tender attached, 
can move under its own power at a speed of not less than 20 
m. p. h.,” according to a report on Piles and Pile Driving, by a 
committee, of which W. F. Martens, general foreman, bridge, 
building and water service, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was 
chairman. The report added that, “while there still exists a dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the relative merits of the 
single-end and the full-revolving types, the trend is definitely 
toward the latter.” 

The report discussed at some length the merits of drop and 
steam hammers, and compared the effectiveness of light and 
heavy rams in the latter type. The committee expressed its be- 
lief that “the heavier ram will drive the more difficult pile under 
all conditions, while a light ram, like a.light drop hammer, with 
a high velocity of impact, will damage the head of the pile.” 

The report then went into considerable detail relative to wood, 
steel and concrete piles and the various designs of precast and 
cast-in-place concrete piles, which was followed by a discussion 
of the methods adapted for driving each type and the cost for 
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each. Jetting and preboring were also discussed as alternate or 
supplementary methods where it is difficult to obtain the desired 
penetration by driving alone. 


Rail Fastenings 
on Various Structures 


In a comprehensive report on rail fastenings on bridges, pits 
and turntables, by a committee, of which J. S. Hancock, bridge 
engineer, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, was chairman, the commit- 
tee stated that “one of the most satisfactory methods of support- 
ing track over bridges is by means of ballast decks, since this 
gives riding qualities similar to the track on embankment, and 
allows it to be maintained by the regular track forces, the 
fastenings in this instance heing the same as on the approaches.” 

The report included an extended review of the widely divergent 
practices with respect to designs and methods of fastening the 
tail to open decks and directly to concrete decks, on engine and 
cinder pits and on turntable decks and circle rails, as shown in 
information gathered from a group of railways aggregating 
135,000 line miles. From a study of these practices, the commit- 
tee concluded that “where ballast-deck construction cannot be 
recommended, owing to one or more limitations, the rail may be 
fastened directly to the steel or concrete deck by means of 
heavy-malleable-iron rail plates and clips.” 

With respect to open-deck structures, the committee stated that 
“the preframed and prebored creosoted timber tie and standard 
track fastening are still in universal use, but ties of quality, even 
when preframed, prebored and treated, have tendencies of weak- 
ness. They are subject to checking and splitting, fire damage 
and damage from derailments. However, no suitable substitute 
for them has yet been developed.” 

It was also recommended that “consideration be given to weld- 
ing rail joints on open-deck bridges to give smoother-riding 
track and to reduce impact.” 


Wearing Surfaces 
for Floors and Platforms 


Stressing the importance of selecting the wearing surface that 
is most suitable for use in each class of service, a committee, of 
which T. H. Strate, division engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, was chairman, enumerated the characteristics 
needed to meet the requirements of the various classes of struc- 
tures, as follows: 

Important passenger stations—Must have resistance to abrasive 
action of heavy pedestrian traffic; must not be slippery; must 
be easy to clean; must be water repellent; should have some 
Tesilience; should be of neutral color that reflects, rather than 
absorbs, light; and sound absorption would be advantageous. 

Second-class passenger and freight stations—Should have non- 
slip and light-reflecting surfaces. 

Offices—Sound-absorbing qualities of prime importance. 

Important freight stations, warehouses and piers—Smoothness 
and hardness most important requisites, with rigidity instead of 
resilience; must be impervious, odorless and dust proof. 

Shops and enginehouses—Must be impervious to hot and cold 
water, oils and greases; must withstand shock from heavy falling 
objects ; should be resilient and strong enough to withstand heavy 
concentrated loads. 

Pedestrian walks, loading and trucking platforms—Resistance 
to elements ; ability to free themselves quickly of surface water ; 
resistance to abrasive wear; and resistance to ice-melting 
chemicals. 

Roadways for terminals, team tracks and station roadways— 
In general, the construction should correspond to adjacent streets. 

The report discussed various materials, including wood plank, 
wood blocks, concrete, terrazzo, magnesite, brick and bituminous 
materials, and the characteristics of each, but made no recom- 
mendations for their application to any facility, on the ground 
that in any instance the choice will be affected by the con- 
ditions of traffic, the elements, the availability of materials and 
other considerations. : 
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Materials Receipts 


LASS I railroads received $102,515,000 of mate- 
C rials and fuel in August, consisting of $36,662,000 
of fuel and $65,853,000 of rails, crossties and other 
materials, as indicated by incomplete returns for the 
month. Subject to revision, the totals reflected a 6 per 
cent increase in fuel deliveries over July and an increase 
of 3 per cent in materials, thus reversing slightly—but 
only slightly—the declining trend of the previous four 
months. 

Approximately 20 per cent more fuel was received 
during August of this year than in August, 1941, but 
the aggregate volume of materials received by the rail- 
roads in August declined 9 per cent from that of August 
of last year—this being the second consecutive month 
when deliveries of materials, exclusive of fuel, to the 
railroads fell below the volume in the same month of the 
previous year. 

August totals brought the materials received by Class 
I railroads during the first eight months of the year to 
$848,075,000, consisting of $272,592,000 of fuel and 
$575,483,000 of materials, exclusive of fuel, which was 
an increase of 25 per cent in fuel as compared to the 
deliveries in the first eight months of 1941, but an in- 
crease of only 12 per cent in the deliveries of materials, 
exclusive of fuel. 

Aggregate inventories on August 31, amounting to 
$529,978,000, included $382,074,000 of materials, ex- 
clusive of fuel, rails and cross ties, which was unchanged 
from July 31, but about 2.5 per cent under June 30, 
although reflecting a 38 per cent larger inventory—un- 
adjusted for differences in material prices—than on 


August 31, 1941. 





A 120,000-Ib. Steam Locomotive Being Built for the 
Army Is Lifted By One of the Huge Cranes at the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Plant of the H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 
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Private versus Federal Control" 


An objective analysis of conditions leading to federal 


control in the last war, and of the causes for present 
superior railroad performance, suggests the conclusion 


control of railroads can now be viewed in only 
one light—how best we can win the war. There 
are two schools of thought on this question. Many people 
maintain that, in view of the excellent job that is now 
being performed by railroads, the government should 
leave the roads alone; others point to the fact that “the 
worst is yet to come” and that the government should 
not take the chance of having the railroads bog down 
and fail under private administration as was the case 
during the latter part of 1917. 


4 he problem of private management vs. federai 


Why Congestion Arose in 1917 


The outward “failure” of management during 1917 
focused upon freight congestion. This condition was 
activated by a car shortage which did not mean a lack 
of cars but rather a lack of allocation of these cars at 
strategic points. The above situation came about for 
the following reasons: (1) Competitive interests were 
not curbed; (2) export freight was not controlled at 
the source; (3) additions and betterments to railroad 
facilities and equipment were not what they should have 
been; (4) pooling was retarded because of fear of anti- 
trust laws; (5) the execution of movement priorities 
was so poorly administered that the word “priority” lost 
all significance. Although there were other causes for 
the failure of voluntary cooperation, the ones mentioned 
above constitute the principal reasons. 

It is to be expected that interested groups should feel 
that some or all of these reasons might again appear and 
thereby hamper the effectiveness of private operation, 
but let’s look at the question rationally. In the first 
place, during the last war there were some railroad men 
who did not take seriously the Railroads’ War Board’s 
appeal to curb competitive practices, and they conse- 
quently saw all roads put under federal control. I be- 
lieve that a different attitude prevails today among rail- 
road executives—a definite realization that if the rail- 
roads are to be continued under private management, 
competitive practices must be foregone for the duration. 
Furthermore, railroad men are also aware of Mr. East- 
man and his Office of Defense Transportation and the 
almost unlimited power which he may exert over all 
phases of transportation. 

As far as export and other traffic is concerned, the 
administration of this phase has had a complete over- 
hauling, so to speak, since the period of voluntary uni- 
fication in 1917. In 1939, the Association of American 

* This presentation of the facts bearing on this controversial question was 
drawn to the Editor’s attention by Professor William J. Cunningham of 


Harvard University—the author being one of Professor Cunningham’s trans- 
portation students, now a second lieutenant in the Q. M. Corps. The 


original manuscript, written some months ago (and which was a scholarly 
effort not intended for publication), has been revised with more recent 
figures by Professor Cunningham, by authorization of Mr. Seiler. 
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that federal control now would be harmful, not helpful 


By Paul Waldo Seiler, Jr. 


Railroads established a port traffic section within its Car 
Service Division so that congestion could be eliminated 
at vital ports by curtailing the practice of holding freight 


cars in storage as was done during the last war. Ship- 
pers Advisory Boards have been formed throughout the 
country further to alleviate congestion and car short- 
ages. Moreover, there is in operation at the present 
time an embargo and permit system which is administered 
either through the Car Service Division, or else through 
quartermasters depending upon the nature of the goods; 
under this system prompt unloading is required. 
Finally in order to further expedite movements of mili- 
tary troops and supplies, the Association of American 
Railroads voluntarily created the Military Transporta- 
tion Section with offices in the War Department. The 
function of this organization is to provide the Army 
with transportation facilities and also to assist the Quar- 
termaster General in carrying out his duties as traffic 
manager of the War Department. According to a state- 
ment recently released by the War Department, troop 
movements during the first nine months of the present 
war have been more than three times the number during 
the comparable period of World War I, and the move- 
ment of the 6,500,000 troops in the nine-month period 
beginning December 7, 1941, was accomplished “with- 
out serious disruption of civilian traffic, although many 
of them (movements) took place at the peak of the 
holiday season and were accompanied by enormous loads 
of military freight.” The Army statement attributes the 
success of these movements in part to “close cooperation 
between the nation’s railroads and the Transportation 
Corps, Service of Supply.” 


Improved Facilities Now Available 


Concerning additions and ‘betterments, over ten and 
a half billions of dollars have been spent by the railroads 
since 1920 in improving railway equipment such as 
strengthening rails, reducing curvature, and reducing 
the frequency of hot boxes. These are only a few of 
the many improvements that have taken place during 
the past twenty years. During 1941, 1,436 locomotives, 
118,371 freight cars, and 548 passenger cars were or- 
dered by the railroads. 

Regarding pooling efforts among railroads, it can be 
said that freight car facilities have been pooled during 
the last 15 years—at least to a certain extent—and this 
pooling of facilities has resulted mainly because of the 
increased traffic which the railroad industry has had to 
bear with less equipment. Of course, there is no formal 
apparatus set up at the present time to provide for freight 
car pooling, but such a formal set-up could be drawn up 
without much difficulty if better utilization of equipment 
would thereby be assured. 
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Concerning movement priorities, this was a matter 
which was out of the hands of private management dur- 
ing the voluntary period of the last war and, therefore, 
should not be held against private operation. 

What the railroads have done to prevent recurrences 
of 1917 difficulties has already been shown. The main 
point lies in the fact that the railroads have taken the 
initiative since 1920 and have continually gone ahead 
preparing for another war which might come and which 
now has come. One variable factor, however, still re- 





The Public Interest in Who 
Runs the Railroads 


The reasons for avoiding federal control 
of the railroads during this war are of far 
deeper public concern than is generally ap- 
preciated. The highest possible efficiency in 
transportation is a vital necessity to the war 
program. Federal control in the last war did 
little enough toward correcting the unhealthy 
conditions, which were its justification; and 
federal control now would undeniably worsen, 
rather than improve, railroad performance. 

What is needed in war-time transportation 
is a maximum degree of co-operation—be- 
tween railroads, between shippers and car- 
riers, and by government with both shippers 
and carriers. Experience of the last war 
shows that such co-operation is obtainable 
to only a minor degree by the exercise of 
governmental compulsion. 

On the contrary, such co-operation has now 
been achieved to a high degree of proficiency 
by voluntary collaboration, built up step by 
step during more than two decades. The 
ruthless imposition of federal coercion, cut- 
ting through this elaborate structure of will- 
ing co-operation among men who have mas- 
tered the intricacies of their mutual relations, 
would probably disrupt a mechanism which 
is producing “miracles.” 

It is very significant that such an analysis 
as the one here presented emanates from a 
source of recognized disinterestedness, in- 
tellectual probity and professional compet- 
ence.—Editor 





mains. The successful outcome of private operation will 
hinge, in no small way, upon Mr. Eastman’s success in 
coordinating the efforts of government officials, supply 
manufacturers, labor, and railway management and 
In securing active cooperation between these various 
groups. 


Technological Progress and Operating Record 


The next important consideration is the record of 
technological progress over the past 20 years. There 
have been many noteworthy achievements. “Such achieve- 
ments clearly bring out two significant points—one, the 
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physical fitness of railroads to handle increased traffic 
and two, the zestful operation of railway management. 

Significant accomplishments include: (1) An increase 
of 37 per cent since 1923 in tractive capacity per locomo- 
tive; (2) an increase of 60 per cent since 1923 in freight 
train speed; (3) an increase of 100 per cent since 1923 
in tons carried per train-hour ; (4) a marked decrease in 
maintenance costs brought about by improved locomotive 
design; (5) improved track construction; (6) improved 
signaling systems ; (7) improved terminal facilities. 

The effect of such progress has been to increase the 
capacity and efficiency of railroads. For illustrative pur- 
poses we may use, as an example, the improvement in 
signaling. Much progress has been made by the railway 
industry in the perfecting of automatic signals and cen- 
tralized train control. Through the use of centralized 
train control on a single track, for example, road ca- 
pacity has been increased 30-50 per cent because delays 
have been reduced. 


Voluntary and Coercive Co-operation Compared 


The remarkable improvement in the operating effi- 
ciency of railroads under present conditions of war over 
the performance in 1918, the last year of World War I, 
when the railroads were operated by the government, is 
indicated by a comparison of significant units of opera- 
tion. The data for 1942 are taken from the I. C. C. 
monthly operating statistics for the first seven months. 
Figures for the same seven months of 1918 are not avail- 
able to the writer but the data for the first nine months 
of that year are found in the text of a lecture delivered 
early this year at the Harvard Business School by Mr. 
L. K. Sillcox. i 





Per cent 

Jan.-July Jan.-Sept. Increase 

Item 1942 1918 in 1942 
Net ton-miles per mile of road per day........ 7,644 5,130 49 
Freight train-miles per mile of road per day.. 7.6 7.6 — 
Net tons per freight traits. «.os cc cccscccccee 1,074 678 58 
Miles per freight locomotive-day...........++ 121 65 86 
Ditles ger SLCIGNE CAL-CAG oecccdccvccsceccsecs 44.8 25.0 79 
GE tania COR I ON oo wekib ccc ode cece nae 31.0 29.0 7 
Net ton-miles per . cA£-day. oc .cccccccccccess 878 491 79 





Outstanding in the foregoing comparison are the 
following facts: 

(1) An increase of 49 per cent in ton-miles was pro- 
duced without any increase in train-miles as a result of 
an increase of 58 per cent in the net trainload. The 
heavier trainload was the result of improved facilities 
and operating methods and improvements in design and 
greater power of locomotives. 

(2) The net productivity of a freight car, in net ton- 
miles per car day, was increased 79 per cent, mainly 
because of an identical percentage of increase in average 
car-miles per car-day. This explains why the railroads 
in 1942 produced 49 per cent more ton-miles with about 
23 per cent less cars than in 1918. 

(3) The production of 49 per cent more ton-miles 
in 1942 than in 1918 with about 31 per cent less loco- 
motives was brought about by an increase of 86 per cent 
in locomotive-miles per locomotive-day as well as by an 
increase in the average tractive capacity per loconiotive. 

The technological developments and operating achieve- 
ments of the railroad industry over the past twenty years 
are important because they indicate the operating ability 
of railroad management to handle the load and manage- 
ment’s desire to retain control. Private control is in- 
sured by operating efficiency. The railroads are much 
better prepared to handle this war load than they were 
before and during the period of voluntary unification in 
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1917. Furthermore, when the United States entered 
the war in April, 1917, hardly any preparations had been 
going on for increasing transportation production with 
the result that our entrance into the war found the rail- 
roads with a net freight car shortage of 145,000. 

When one contrasts this picture with what has been 
going on in preparation for World War II, it can be 
easily seen how prepared the railways are for handling 
present-day war transportation. Approximately a year 
and a half before our entrance into World War II, the 
railroads had a net freight car surplus of 150,000. The 
railway industry under private operation has been pre- 
paring itself to handle the war load, and no clearer evi- 
dence can be produced than by taking a look at the 
record showing the achievements over the past 20 years. 

When the railroads came under government operation 
in 1918, the operating record during the ten remaining 
months of war was far from impressive. Freight move- 
ment was increased only 3 per cent. Gross earnings in- 
creased 21 per cent, mainly because of the increase in 
rates but operating expenses increased 40 per cent, the 
deficit being borne by the taxpayers. 


Load and Ways of Bearing It 


Opposition to private operation of railroads during 
this war centers around the fact that the load is certain 
to become heavier because of the rubber shortage, tanker 
sinkings, and the increased war production, and that 
corporate management may fail when called upon to 
carry this heavier load. Thus far, the railroads have 
done an excellent job in bearing increased traffic as has 
been shown, but much more can be done along this line. 

In the first place, as far as load is concerned, it is not 
a question of private versus federal operation. Load 
handling centers around the number of cars in operation 
combined with the efficient utilization of such cars. A 
maximum of cars in operation can be realized (1) if the 
necessary materials are allocated to car manufacturers 
and (2) if the repair time on cars already in operation 
can be minimized. Better utilization of these cars means 
bearing a heavier load, and much can be done on this 
phase. There are two factors which must be considered 
here—time utilization and car utilization. It has been 
estimated that if the freight car moving time per day 
could be increased from two and a half to three ‘hours 
a day, the result would be the same as having 340,000 
more cars in operation. Furthermore, if freight cars 
could carry one more ton, the result would be the same 
as having 40,000 more available cars. Such a large 
potential increase in freight car capacity is not being dis- 
regarded by the railroads. Moreover, the Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards have already succeeded, to a certain ex- 
tent, in speeding up freight car movement by reducing 
time for loading and unloading. 

During the last war under private administration the 
Railroads’ War Board encountered considerable difficulty 
because certain obstacles, described at the outset of this 
article, could not be removed. When the government 
took over the roads, centralization of authority removed 
these obstacles. Then what about centralization of au- 
thority during this war? The answer to this question 
has already been implied. The railroads at the time of 
the last war were in such shape before the war that cer- 
tain obstacles were inevitable. The picture today, as 
has been described, is a wholly different one, and govern- 
ment operation cannot be advocated upon grounds of 
the 1917 experience. 

Late in December, 1941, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation was established, with Mr. Eastman as director. 
In this capacity Mr. Eastman is empowered to coordinate 
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and control, at his discretion, all forms of transportation. 
The railroad industry has welcomed his appointment and 
has pledged its support and cooperation in carrying the 
war to a successful conclusion. Through this agency 
railway management can hope for assistance in securing 
(1) vital supply allocations, i.e., materials to manufac- 
turers and cars to the railroad industry, (2) cooperation 
between roads and military officials, i.e., quartermasters, 
and (3) cooperation between labor and management. 


Undoing Twenty Years’ Work 


The Railway Age has summed up the situation in these 
words: “The solution of the problem with which rail- 
roads, public, and government are now confronted is to 
(1) exert much more effective pressure than heretofore 
for the furnishing of adequate materials to the railways 
and manufacturers of railway equipment and supplies; 
(2) continue using indefinitely present voluntary co- 
operative methods of increasing railway service; and 
(3) resort to compulsion just as little as possible, and 
only in local and isolated cases in which the cooperating 
railways and shippers may need, and may concede they 
need, the backing of government coercion.” 

As has been pointed out previously, and as even a 
biased railroad man will have to admit, the outcome of 
private operation, in the final analysis, will be contingent 
upon Mr. Eastman’s success in coordinating the efforts 
of military and government officials, supply manufac- 
turers, labor, and railway management and in securing 
active cooperation between these various groups. But 
this variable cannot shade the record of achievements 
over the past 20 years. The rate of efficiency to which 
the railroads are geared at the present time is very 
clearly brought out, and operating efficiency is still the 
keynote of any war program. Such efficiency could not 
possibly have been realized without active cooperation 
between railroad management and workers, between rail- 
roads and shippers, and between all other parties con- 
cerned. To anticipate failure of corporate management 
to do the job adequately and impose a compulsory system 
of cooperation upon the railways would only tend to 
undo a job that has been done increasingly more eff- 
ciently over the last twenty years. 


Answers to Questions 


On ODT Order No 18. 


WasuinecTon, D. C. 


’ ; YHE Office of Defense Transportation has thought 
up all the questions it is capable of foreseeing, that 
people might seek answers to, about its Order No. 

18 (maximum loading of cars for c. 1. traffic) and has 

answered these questions as follows: 

Q. What is the principal requirement of General Order ODT 
No. 18, Revised? 

A. It prohibits carriers with certain exceptions from accepting 
for transportation any cars containing civilian freight shipments 
which are not loaded either to the marked weight capacity of the 
car or to the full visible capacity. 

O. When does the order become effective? 

A. On November 1. 

QO. What does the order define as “weight capacity” of a car? 

A. The capacity in pounds stenciled on the side of the car of 
shown under the heading “Capacity” the Official Railway 
Equipment Register. , 

O. Does this mean the same as “load limit” of the car? 


. 
<i 
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A. No. The “load limit,” usually also stenciled on the side of 
a car, usually runs considerably higher than the “weight ca- 
pacity.” 

Q. Do the maximum load requirements of Order 18, Revised, 
apply to shipments loaded on flat cars or in tank cars? 


A. No. Flat cars and tank cars are exempted from the or- 
der’s provisions. 

Q. Does maximum loading under this order apply to less-than- 
carload freight? 
A. No. L. c. 1. is covered in General Order No. 1. 


Q. May a shipment be loaded in excess of the marked weight 
capacity of the car? 

A. The revised order provides for loading with “a quantity of 
freight which equals or exceeds in weight the marked capacity 
in pounds.” 

Q. What is considered loading to the “full visible capacity” 
of a car? 

A. Loading which utilizes all the practicable stowage space. 


Q. Is there any provision for the loading of such freight as 
might be damaged if loaded to maximum? 


A. The order specifically states that nothing in its provisions 
shall be construed as requiring that cars shall be loaded to such 
an extent or in such a manner as to create a transportation haz- 
ard, cause damage to the lading or injury to persons engaged in 
loading or unloading such cars, or that cars used for freight re- 
quiring refrigeration, heat or ventilation be loaded beyond the 
heating, refrigerating or ventilating capacity of the cars. 


Q. Is it the responsibility of the shipper or the carrier to de- 
termine whether capacity loading will result in a transportation 
hazard, damage to the lading or injury to persons? 


A. The shipper is charged, under the order, with the responsi- 
bility of certifying on the bill of lading the exceptions or the per- 
mit covering any failure to load to capacity. The carrier is pri- 
marily responsible for determining whether the loading 
requirements have been met by a shipper. Controversies between 
carriers and shippers with respect to this phase of the order may 
be referred to the Office of Defense Transportation for determi- 
nation. 

Q. Are certificates and permits covering shipments subject to 
investigation? 

A. They are, and appropriate action will be taken by ODT 
where willful viclations of the loading requirements occur. 

Q. In determining maximum loading which can be accom- 
plished without damage to lading, how can the rule be applie 
with uniformity to avoid discrimination and competitive disad- 
vantages? 

A. The War Production Board’s Division of Stockpiling and 
Transportation is cooperating with ODT in correlating the prac- 
tice of shippers with respect to safe practicable loading of com- 
modities susceptible to damage by capacity loading. The WPB 
recommendations will be reviewed by ODT and where these 
recommendations are consistent with the spirit of Order No. 18, 
Revised, they may be published as special directions fixing uni- 
form standards for the loading of various commodities. 

Q. If a shipper orders a car of particular capacity, and the 
carrier furnishes a larger car, must the shipper load to the larger 
car's capacity? 

A. Yes, unless a special permit is used. 


Q. How may such a permit be obtained quickly in the event 
the shipper finds it impossible to load to the larger capacity? 

A. The order permits the chief operating officer or the division 
Superintendent of the initial carrier to issue such permit in cases 
where unusual circumstances warrant such action. 


Q. How is the order to apply on shipments loaded at points 
not equipped with scales, and found to be “light” at the scale 
Station? 

A. Movement from the loading station by the carrier consti- 
tutes “acceptance,” and such car should not ordinarily be held at 


- — station or returned to the shipper for completion of 
e load. 


Q. Will the loading of commodities to the minimum weights 
required by the tariff to obtain carload rates be considered as 
meeting the requirements of the order? 

A. No. 
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Q. In cases where consignees are limited by government regu- 
lation as to the amount of inventory they may carry in stock, will 
such restrictions bring shipments of materials to these consignees 
under the order’s exemptions? 

A. Yes, but appeals should be made to the government agency 
responsible for the restrictions for such modifications as will per- 
mit compliance with the order. 

Q. Do the order’s provisions apply to a shipment originating at 
a point in Canada? 

A. No. But capacity loading must be observed on shipments 
originating in the United States and destined to Canadian points. 

OQ. Are any provisions made in the order for consolidation of 
shipments? 

A. Yes. It is possible for not more than three shippers to 
unite in loading two or more cars with the same different com- 
modities in order to make up the maximum load. These cars 
may be consigned to not more than three consignees at from one 
to three destinations, in the direct line of movement. 

Q. In the event such consolidated shipments are loaded or un- 
loaded on a switching road, who assumes the switching charge? 

A. This must be determined by the applicable tariff provisions. 

QO. Is it permissible for a carrier to accept a partially loaded 
car from a shipper and then fill out the load with I. c. 1. cargo 
to break bulk at the destination of the carload shipment? 

A. No, unless a special permit is issued by ODT to cover 
such move. 

Q. Shall the shipper or the rail carrier apply to ODT for spe- 
cial or general permits? 

A. The shipper must apply, giving full details as to why the 
provisions of the order cannot be complied with. The permit, 
if issued, is mailed to the shipper but is directed to the railroad. 
If the carrier is the shipper, the carrier must apply. 

QO. Where two or more cars are used in transporting @ single 
consignment of freight moving all-rail, is it necessary that each 
car be loaded to the extent provided by the order? 

A. Yes, unless a special permit has been issued. 


Q. Will the fact that certain commodities are marketed and 
distributed on the basis of trade units developed over a long 
period of time justify exceptions to the loading requirements? 

A. No, it is expected that there must be considerable read- 
justment in marketing practices which will cause inconvenience, 
extra expense and even some hardship, but these factors must 
necessarily be subordinated in the interest of the accomplishment 
of the essential objective of the order. 

Q. What are the general exceptions to the order? 

A. The general exceptions are: 

(a) Freight shipped by or consigned to the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard or Marine Corps; freight consisting principally of 
airplanes, armaments, guns and military vehicles including tanks 
and processed parts thereof, and marine equipment consigned to 
the Maritime Commission or the War Shipping Administration ; 

(b) Tariff minimum carload shipments of commodities which 
have been allocated or limited by a regulation of any government 
agency-in such quantity as to preclude shipment of an amount 
sufficient to meet the maximum loading requirements ; 

(c) Shipments of explosives; 

(d) Freight moving in accordance with “clean out” or “rem- 
nant rules,” or “gathering rates and rules” in applicable tariffs; 

(e) Carload freight moving to intermediate points between 
origin and destination for consolidation of shipments or for stop- 
ping in transit to complete loading or for partial unloading; 

(f£) Freight loaded into cars which cannot be interchanged ; 

(g) Freight to be unloaded at points on railroads in Cyba; 

(h) Livestock and other shipments of live animals or poultry ; 

(i) Cotton or cotton linters in bales; 


(j) Material and equipment loaded by a carrier to be moved 
over its own lines only; 


(k) Carload shipments when authorized by or made in accord- 
ance with any special permit issued by the chief operating officer 
or division superintendent of the initial carrier where, because 
of unusual circumstances, such officer believes compliance with 
the order would result in inefficient use of cars or motive power, 
or where such permit is required for reasons of military necessity. 
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New WPB Critical 
Materials Control 


Railroad equipment allotment 
to follow “adjustment” of 
needs to supplies 


The new Controlled Materials Plan 
(CMP) adopted by the War Production 
Board to adjust requirements for critical 
materials to the available supply will, ac- 
cording to WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson, “insure the railroads in getting 
their proper proportion of materials essen- 
tial to do their job” at the time they are 
needed. 

The new plan will become fully oper- 
ative next July 1, but it will gradually 
become effective in different industries 
before then as they are ready for it, re- 
placing the present priority system, and 
Mr. Nelson mentioned the railroad industry 
as one that would “go ahead very fast” 
under the new control mechanism. 

The critical materials to be controlled 
under the new plan from the start are 
aluminum, copper, and carbon and alloy 
steels. It is expected that other materials 
may be added to this list later, but these 
three are regarded as key materials, the 
aliotment of which will in large measure 
establish control over all industrial pro- 
duction. Mr. Nelson declared that a “com- 
plete change in the whole economy” of the 
country is involved in the program, and he 
emphasized his belief that the new CMP is 
the “most important single thing the WPB 
has done to increase production” of mate- 
rials needed to win the war. 

The general nature of the new plan was 
explained by Mr. Nelson at a special press 
conference on November 2, in which Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt, WPB vice chairman in 
charge of program determination, and Leon 
Henderson, in his capacity as director of 
the WPB Office of Civilian Supply, were 
also active participants. Detailed regula- 
tions and instructions intended to effect 
practical application of the plan will be an- 
nounced later. 

As far as the three affected critical ma- 
terials are concerned, the new plan suc- 
ceeds other distribution systems by which 
WPB has sought without complete success 
to balance supply and demand. According 
to official interpretations of the situation, 
priorities and the Production Requirements 
Plan have failed to bring about such a 
balance because they have worked on a 
“horizontal basis,” that is, control at each 
level in the materials field has been at- 
tempted without adequate consideration of 
the relationships of the different levels. 
The CMP program, on the other hand, 
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is based on a “vertical allotment” method 
of distributing materials, in which seven 
“Claimant Agencies” become in effect the 
distributors of all the available supply of 
the three critical materials, allotting their 
shares of the supply to prime contractors 
producing essential goods, who in turn di- 
vide these allotments with their suppliers 
and sub-contractors. The process of di- 
vision may be carried on as far as the 
chain of subordinate contractors extends 
in an individual industry, arriving in the 
end to the suppliers of the raw materials. 

The seven Claimant Agencies set up 
under the plan are the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, the Aircraft Scheduling 
Unit (in which is consolidated material 
control for all aircraft production), Lend- 
lease, Board of Economic Warfare, and 
Office of Civilian Supply. The latter 
office, which is the claimant agency for all 
producers not otherwise represented—in- 
cluding producers of railroad materials 
and equipment—will assemble its estimates 
of requirements with the aid of the vari- 
ous WPB industry branches. 

Mr. Nelson made it clear that while 
the flow of materials under wartime con- 
ditions must be controlled by the urgency 
of need, the civilian economy still must 
function on an efficient level in order prop- 
erly to back up production of the essential 
materials of war. “The railroads,” he 
said, for example, “must have what they. 
need in order to transport war materials,” 
and it is the function of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Supply to determine the minimum 
levels at which the whole civilian economy 
must operate to. yield the greatest output 
of essential military materials. 

According to Mr. Henderson, the more 
essential “civilian” products, including 
railroad equipment and materials, will get 
relatively larger allotments of the con- 
trolled scarce metals, but, in his words, 
his agency, in programming the quantities 
needed of “end-products’—railroad cars, 
for example—will “not sell tickets for more 
seats than there are in the theater.” 

To give the WPB industry branches 
“greater strength” to handle the job of 
informing the Office of Civilian Supply on 
the resources and needs of each industry, 
Mr. Eberstadt’s office of program deter- 
mination is reorganizing them, it was an- 
nounced on November 3. To as great an 
extent as possible, each industry branch 
will follow a similar pattern. Many of 
the functions of the office of the Director 
General for Operations, Ernest Kanzler, 
will be “decentralized and assigned to 
branches, making them responsible for all 
operational phases such as the execution of 
programs, policies and procedures estab- 
lished ‘for the resources assigned to 
branches. Branches will not, however, be 
(Continued on page 745) 











Slower Passenger 
Schedules Coming 


As fall freight peak is passed 
crowded and delayed trains 
concern AAR and ODT 


Directors of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, meeting in Washington, D. 
C., on October 30, were in general agree- 
ment that the peak has been passed in 
freight traffic movement this year, though 
the decline from the peak point is not ex- 
pected to be as pronounced as in normal 
years. The passenger traffic situation was 
explored rather thoroughly in the meeting, 
and a statement on this subject was issued 
after it was concluded by J. J. Pelley, presi- 
dent of the Association, in which he said, 
“the job of the railroads is to keep the 
trains running and to furnish a service 
which today, with all the difficulties that 
beset all forms of transportation, is more 
essential than ever. To do that, they are 
striving to get the fullest use out of each 
passenger car and locomotive, by such ad- 
justments of schedules and services as are 
found practicable in each case.” 

It developed that the Association and 
the Office of Defense Transportation are 
studying from various angles proposals for 
slowing down passenger and freight train 
schedules, and further moves in this direc- 
tion are expected, in addition to actions 
that already have been decided, such as 
lengthening by one day the Chicago-Pa- 
cific Coast freight schedules, as announced 
in Railway Age last week. Such adjust- 
ments in freight schedules are sought pri- 
marily, it is said; to secure maximum use 
of motive power, as on slower schedules 
fewer helpers are required in many in- 
stances, and in others greater tonnage can 
be handled with the power now assigned. 

Slower passenger schedules, on the other 
hand, are generally expected to result from 
a realistic recognition of current condi- 
tions, as many roads have not been able 
to maintain very satisfactory records in 
on-time performance, for reasons closely 
connected with the wartime expansion in 
business. While the motive power ques- 
tion again is involved in many prospective 
readjustments, station delays, both those re- 
sulting from heavier head-end traffic and 
those due to slower loading and unloading 
of passengers, are said to be the chief cause 
of late trains, as existing schedules gener- 
ally were prepared when traffic was much 
lighter. Revised schedules are expected t0 
reflect more closely current operating con 
ditions. ; 

While the ODT is consulting with rail- 
road representatives in developing schedule 
revisions, there is no evidence that it % 
unduly concerned over current conditions. 
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In fact, ODT Director Eastman informed 
railroad officers who attended the A. A. R. 
meeting that the railroads now are the 
least of his worries. 

Asked last week about published reports 
to the effect that ODT had “decided defi- 
nitely against wartime rationing of civilian 
travel,” Mr. Eastman said that such a 
statement was not a valid inference from 
his recent remarks on the subject. All of 
his thinking about the matter, he said, has 
supported the view that travel rationing 
looks like an impossible task; but he an- 
ticipates, nevertheless, that he may have to 
attempt the impossible, at least in some 
local situations. The ODT director point- 
ed out that no country at war has estab- 
lished priorities on rail travel; and he re- 
ferred to a recent British announcement 
revealing that the idea has been abandoned 
in Great Britain on the triple grounds of 
complexity, claims upon manpower for ad- 
ministration, and inconvenience and delay 
to those who must travel on necessary 
business. 

The railroads meanwhile, Mr. Pelley’s 
statement suggests, propose to accommo- 
date necessary civilian travel to the best 
of their ability. A. A. R. advertising in 
the near future will emphasize the passen- 
ger situation, and the part the civilian can 
take in postponing the curtailment of his 
travel privileges. “Much civilian travel is 
on business directly or indirectly essential 
to the prosecution of the war,” the state- 
ment points out. “Much of it is about im- 
perative personal affairs. Much of it is 
part of the proper recreation and relaxa- 
tion which the people of the nation must 
have if the war effort is to progress as it 
should. But much of it, also, is unneces- 
sary, and, if need be, can be dispensed with 
without undue hardship. 

“Each traveler knows what his own mis- 
sion is and is able to exercise his own dis- 
cretion as to the necessity or importance 
of his trip. Certainly the railroads cannot 
determine that for him, and have no wish 
to do so. . . . There will be times and 
places where it will not be possible to pro- 
vide the sort of accommodations which all 
travelers will desire. There will be times 
and places, even, when it will not be pos- 
sible to provide a seat for every passenger 
who wants to travel. 

“There are some who must travel, and 
must travel on a particular train on a cer- 
tain day, if the war business of the nation 
is not to be impeded. There are others 
who have more latitude, and who may be 
able to choose the train they are to ride, 
or the day they are to go. They can plan 
their trips for the less-crowded days, and 
can pick the least congested trains. It is 
our hope and belief that those who can, 
will do this because it is the helpful, the 
patriotic and the sensible thing to do.” 


Bulletin Lists Training Aids 


The Office of Defense Transportation’s 
Division of Transport Personnel, has pre- 
pared a bulletin describing the services of 
six government agencies which are pre- 
pared to assist the transportation industry 
in meeting the manpower shortage. Listed 
in the bulletin are facilities of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the War 
Shipping Administration, and four agencies 
supervised by the War Manpower Com- 
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mission. The latter are the Apprentice 
Training Service, the Training Within In- 
dustry Division, and two activities of the Of- 
fice of Education, Engineering, Science and 
Management War Training and Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers. 
The bulletin is available from the ODT 
Division of Transport Personnel, Washing- 
ton; De. 


Promoted by ODT 


H. H. Kiernan who has been an ad- 
ministrative officer in the Division of Rail- 
way Transport, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, has been promoted to executive 
assistant to Director V. V. Boatner of 
that Division. Before coming to ODT, 
Mr. Kiernan was associated with the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. 


Certificate Applications Due 


Reminding operators of commercial ve- 
hicles that after November 15 no such 
vehicle may lawfully operate without a valid 
Certificate of War Necessity, Director 
Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation on October 27 warned that ap- 
plications for certificates should be mailed 
not later than November 2, as they must be 
received in time for the certificate to be 
issued before the effective date. 


WPB Revises Steel Restrictions 


Revised iron and steel conservation order 
M-126, announced by the War Production 
Board November 5, includes some minor 
changes that affect the use of iron and steel, 
including stainless steel. The use of iron 
and steel is entirely prohibited for a long 
list of new items, but an exception is pro- 
vided for the delivery of roofing and sid- 
ing “for the maintenance and repair of rail- 
road freight cars, street cars, and buses.” 
Lead is no longer included in the list of 
materials that may not be substituted for 
iron and steel. 


ODT Bus Orders 


Special Order ODT B-28 has been issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation to 
coordinate bus operations of the “B & W” 
line and the Peter Pan Lines, operating be- 
tween Boston, Mass., and Springfield via 
Worcester. The order reduces from eleven 
to seven the number of round trips oper- 
ated daily by the two lines. 

By Special‘Order ODT B-29 the Peoria- 
Rockford Bus Line and Midland Coach 
Lines are authorized to coordinated opera- 
tions between Milwaukee, Wis., and Lake 
Geneva, so as to effect a monthly saving of 
6,840 bus miles, 


I. C. C. Gives Precedence to ODT 
and Price Control Orders 


In order that carriers and tariff agents 
may comply freely with the requirements 
of the recently-enacted “anti-inflation” law, 
under which 30 days notice must be given 
of increases in rates and fares, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued 
blanket orders authorizing supplements to 
approved tariffs postponing their effective 
dates, and continuing the life of tariffs so 
superseded, for a sufficient time to con- 
form to the requirements of the law and 
executive orders giving it effect. Separate 
orders were issued to apply to passenger 


fares of rail, motor and water carriers, 
freight charges of motor carriers, and rail 
freight rates. Commission rules covering 
tariff circulars are waived by these orders 
to the extent necessary to allow such sup- 
plements to be issued. 

Another blanket order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 2, sus- 
pends “in so far and so long as they are 
in conflict with the provisions” of ODT 
General Order No. 18 Revised—the so- 
called maximum carloading order—condi- 
tions embraced in any of the commission’s 
fourth section orders which are in con- 
flict with ODT directions allowing transit 
privileges. 


Railroads Handle Record Number 
of Cars in One Day 


On October 23 freight movement on 
Class I railroads hit a new high mark for 
the current wartime period, according to 
an announcement from the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. On that day a total 
of 1,496,122 loaded and end empty cars were 
handled in 24,813 trains by the 108 rail- 
roads reporting. 

These railroads received from connections 
and other lines on that day 654,280 loaded 
cars, as compared with the previous record 
of 644,038 made on October 9. They de- 
livered to connections and other lines 651,- 
346 loaded cars, as compared with the pre- 
vious record of 638,219, made on October 2. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on October 30 issued Service 
Order No. 93, which extends until further 
order the provisions of Service Order No. 
86, by which railroads serving Arizona and 
California are required to place so-called 
giant-type refrigerator cars for loading 
without restrictions or rate penalties for 
the use of such cars. 

By Service Order No. 94, issued and ef- 
fective on November 2, Division 3 of the 
Commission has directed the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western and the Western Pa- 
cific to divert via the Union Pacific from 
Ogden, Utah, or Salt Lake City coal origi- 
nating on or routed by the two roads first 
named and consigned to points in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 


Would Eliminate Cross-Hauling 
of Non-Metallic Minerals 


R. J. Lund, chief of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s Miscellaneous Minerals 
Branch, this week told a meeting of the 
recently-formed Non-Metallic Minerals 
Transportation Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee that “cross-hauling must be elimi- 
nated voluntarily” if that industry is to 
avoid “serious impairments of supply 
through inadequate transportation facili- 
ties.’ Mr. Lund was thus quoted in a No- 
vember 3 WPB press release, which went 
on to say that the committee members rec- 
ognized that “many opportunities existed 
for them to conserve transportation facili- 
ties, though certain problems would require 
considerable study.” 

Among other suggestions was that call- 
ing for use of box cars instead of open 
tops, but it was pointed out that “a very 
small percentage of these minerals is now 
shipped in open cars.” Also, as the WPB 
announcement put it, “the surplus of box 
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cars is so small that little hope exists that 
the open top shortage can be alleviated by 
this means.” Meanwhile, the situation as 
to truck transportation “is growing crit- 
ical,” with poor mine roads causing “unduly 
rapid depreciation and damage to tires and 
trucks.” With respect to water transpor- 
tation, “the committee was not optimistic,” 
principally because of the inaccessibility of 
water to mines. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 31, page 705, Director Eastman of the 
Office of Defense Transportation told his 
October 22 press conference of large sav- 
ings in the elimination of cross-hauling 
which have already been achieved by sev- 
eral industries working voluntarily in co- 
operation with WPB industry branches. 


Union-Management Conference 
on Permanent Basis under ODT 


A permanent joint railway labor-man- 
agement conference was organized under 
Office of Defense Transportation auspices 
on October 29, Director Eastman has an- 
nounced. Its first formal meeting is sched- 
uled for November 26, and it will meet 
thereafter on the last Thursday preceding 
the last Friday of each month, unless Mr. 
Eastman calls a special meeting at another 
time. 

The purposes and membership of this 
conference were outlined in Railway Age 
of October 10, page 575. In addition to the 
six railroad executives and six labor rep- 
resentatives, it will include Otto S. Beyer 
and V. V. Boatner of the ODT, and Mr. 
Eastman will serve as chairman. The prob- 
lem of railroad manpower and training 
will be the first major topic to be con- 
sidered by the conference at its November 
meeting. 


Labor Executives Association 
**Solves’? Manpower Problem 


In a statement issued November 2 the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
proposes a 12-point program to meet the 
national manpower problem which, it as- 
serts, will, if put into operation, “solve our 
manpower problem and meet our national 
requirements without resorting to compul- 
sion and abandonment of free labor, free 
enterprise and democratic processes.” 

The proposed program follows sugges- 
tions attributed by the statement to War 
Manpower Commission and ODT “repre- 
sentatives” that action be taken to “freeze” 
railroad track labor in 12 western states 
for the duration, and also certain requests 
for permission to “import” Mexican labor. 

After expressing opposition to these 
measures, the statement suggests that this 
national problem should be met by a na- 
tional program, and not with “piece meal” 
solutions. Among proposals offered in the 
Association program ,are a national man- 


power census, an increase in hours worked™” 


per week in war industries, reduction of 
labor turnover by establishing fixed wage 
scales in war industries, mobilization of ad- 
ditional workers, and “universal establish- 
ment of labor-management committees.” 
Referring specifically to the “freezing” 
of track labor, the statement asserts that 
“the railroad manpower difficulties we are 
now experiencing can be readily overcome 
by payments of decent wages, adjusting 
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overtime rates and working conditions in 
this industry to national standards.” 


Special Direction ODT No. 18-1 
Superseded by No. 18-3 


Specific maximum loading regulations 
for a wide variety of bulk and non-bulk 
freight have been issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to be effective 
from November 1. The regulations are 
embraced in Special Direction ODT No. 
18-3, which takes the place of Special Di- 
rection No. 18-1, issued along with the re- 
vised version of General Order No. 18 
and outlined in Railway Age of October 
17, page 623. In addition to the general 
groups of commodities listed in Special Di- 
rection No. 1, the latest regulations in- 
clude provisions for wallboard, prepared 
roofing materials, canned goods, oysters, 
butter, eggs, potatoes, apples, pears, cheese, 
frozen fruits and vegetables, cranberries, 
onions, lettuce, carrots, grapes and bananas. 
Loading requirements which will satisfy 
the purposes of the general order are stated 
for each of the commodities listed in the 
special direction. 


Railroad Requisitioning During 
Year Ended October 16 


Reporting last week to Congress on the 
first year of operations under the act au- 
thorizing him to requisition property re- 
quired for national defense, President 
Roosevelt submitted data which show that 
materials covered by approved requisitions 
have included 13,647,595 feet of relay rail, 
33,590 tons of “usable railroad track mate- 
rial,” and 109 pieces of railroad equipment. 

The equipment and 1,898,887 feet of rail 
and 3,270 tons of track material were re- 
quisitioned by the War Department, while 
the bulk of the rail (10,201,668 feet) and 
track material (27,004 tons) was requisi- 
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tioned by the War Production Board. Oth- 
er requisitioners were: Navy Department, 
1,547,040 feet of rail and 3,216 tons of 
track material; Maritime Commission, 
7,088 feet of rail. 

“The amounts shown,” the President’s 
report said, “represent actual quantities 
seized except with respect to a few requi- 
sitions such as those covering certain re- 
quisitioned railroad lines where actual 
quantities and weights are not available at 
this time. In such cases, completion of 
demolition of the requisitioned property 
frequently requires several months and the 
amount reported is the amount which was 
authorized to be seized under the requisi- 
tioning action or the best available estimate 
of the amount to be obtained from the 
seizure.” 


Reed on New ODT Procedures for 
Rail-Line Seizures 


Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, 
last week cited the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation’s new plan of giving interested 
parties an opportunity to protest before 
rail lines are certified to the War Pro- 
duction Board for requisitioning as evi- 
dence that “constructive work” has been 
done by the Senate interstate commerce 
subcommittee which investigated the matter. 
The probe was in response to a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Reed. 

Hearings before the subcommittee, which 
has not yet made a report, were covered 
in the Railway Age issues of October 10 
and 17; while the new ODT procedures 
were outlined in the issue of October 31. 
Senator Reed had the ODT announcement 
published in the October 29 issue of the 
Congressional Record, at the same time 
addressing the Senate briefly to recall what 
he interpreted at the time as a suspicion 
on the part of Majority Leader Barkley, 
Democrat of Kentucky, that the resolution 
would cause “some trouble.” 

“So far from trying to cause trouble,” 
Mr. Reed said, “we have done a construc- 
tive work. The WPB and ODT are now 
modifying their procedure.’ Meanwhile 
Mr. Barkley had insisted that he had not 
been suspicious; he was merely seeking in- 
formation. After receiving the informa- 
tion, he went on, “even if I had any sus- 
picion, it was dissipated.” 


New WPB Committee to Evaluate 
Labor Requirements 


A Labor Requirements Committee has 
been organized by the War Production 
Board to aid in co-ordinating that agency’s 
activities with those of the War Manpower 
Commission, WPB Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson announced last week. The chair- 
man of the new committee is Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, WPB vice chairman in charge 
of program determination, and its vice 
chairman is Carl J. Goff, assistant presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen. Altogether ten 
government agencies are represented on the 
committee including the Office of Defense 
Transportation, represented by Edwin M. 
Fitch, assistant director, Division of Trans- 
port Personnel. 

The functions of the new committee, the 
announcement indicates, are to keep the 


‘War Manpower Commission informed on 
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the scope of the war supply program and 
its effect on labor requirements, to make 
recommendations as to the relative im- 
portance of industries as a basis for the 
establishment of labor priorities, and to 
consider from the standpoint of manpower 
facilities the feasibility of programs sub- 
mitted to the office of program determina- 
tion. When essential labor requirements 
cannot be met in any area, the announce- 
ment adds, a system of labor priorities will 
be administered by WPB through local 
labor requirements committees under this 
new WPB committee. 


Floods Retarded Oil Movement in 
October 24 Week 


“Heavy floods in the Potomac river val- 
ley and throughout southern Virginia re- 
tarded the tank car movement of petroleum 
and dropped shipments to 759,233 barrels a 
day during the week ended October 24,” 
said Petroleum Coordinator Ickes’ latest 
report of the east-coast oil movement. The 
foregoing, down 9.4 per cent from the pre- 
vious week, is the lowest daily average re- 
ported since the week ended July 18. 

Likewise did Mr. Ickes, in his other role 
of solid fuels coordinator, attribute to the 
floods the October 24 week’s drop in all- 
rail coal shipments into New England. The 
shipments totaled 5,557 cars or approxi- 
mately 305,635 tons, as compared with 6,307 
cars or about 346,885 tons for the week 
ended October 17. 

Another factor in the oil-movement de- 
cline, according to Deputy Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Davies, was the temporary re- 
turn to service in the Middle West of ap- 
proximately 2,000 tank cars which had 
been in the east-coast service. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has issued two statements—one 
containing “an appraisal of factors affect- 
ing the rail movement of petroleum into 
the East and an inventory of results under 
General Order No. 7, regulating the opera- 
tion of rail tank cars,” and the other an- 
nouncing the formation of a committee to 
investigate tank-car maintenance facilities 
and practices and to “make recommenda- 
tions for a fuller utilization of those facili- 
ties.” 

In the former connection, the press re- 
lease said that “ODT officials” had ex- 
pressed an opinion that “the railroads would 
continue to transport to the East a daily 
volume of several hundred thousand. bar- 
tels of petroleum which formerly moved 
by tanker.” Whether the traffic can be in- 
creased beyond the previous peak of more 
than 850,000 barrels a day “is impossible 
to predict.” The future movement, the 
officials were said to have explained, “de- 
pends upon the net result of certain fac- 
tors which may hamper the movement and 
several steps which are being taken and 
Planned to maintain the flow.” 

Listed among the hampering factors 
were the approaching winter weather which 
1s expected “to complicate further the prob- 

em of motive power”; the demands on the 
tank-car supply for the transportation of 
other war-essential liquid materials; and 
‘the depletion of the car supply by the 
Stinding pace at which the cars are oper- 
ated and by the failure to obtain replace- 
ments and make adequate repairs.” 
“Against these adverse factors,” the 
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statement went on, “ODT officials balanced 
these measures: ODT’s efforts to increase 
the proportion of petroleum moving to the 
East in 60-car, solid-train lots, and steps 
by the Office of the Petroleum Coordina- 
tor to concentrate the destinations of these 
solid trains in a few Eastern terminals; 
ODT’s order requiring the substitution of 
larger tank cars for the smaller ones in 
the long haul; and the ODT’s recent steps 
to effect the return movement of cars im- 
mediately after they are unloaded.” 

Under General Order No. 7, which di- 
verted short-haul traffic to trucks, the 
statement continued, approximately 9,000 
tank cars have been released for the long- 
haul service. Moreover, Exception Order 
7-3, which was designed to divert the large- 
capacity cars to the long hauls, is credited 
with having increased the aggregate ca- 
pacity of the equipment used on such hauls. 
As noted in the Railway Age of October 
24, page 668, Deputy Petroleum Coordina- 
tor Davies listed this ODT order as one 
of the reasons for the drop in the oil 
movement during the week ended October 
10, saying that the smaller cars withdrawn 
had not been replaced by the larger ones. 

The ODT statement said that this is 
now being prevented by the issuance of 
temporary permits allowing the smaller 
cars to remain in service in instances in 
which they could not be immediately re- 
placed by large cars. Meanwhile, the in- 
crease in the total capacity of cars in the 
Eastern service will have the effect of add- 
ing “more than 369 tank cars of a capacity 
of 210 barrels”; during September, “1,172 
larger cars which had an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 263,714 barrels were substituted 
for cars which aggregated 186,187 barrels’ 
capacity.” 

The maintenance committee is composed 
of two representatives each of the tank car 
lessors, shipper owners, and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and one mem- 
ber each representing ODT and OPC. A. 
V. Bourque, chief of the Section of Tank 
Car Service, is the ODT representative; 
while the A. A. R. representatives are V. 
R. Hawthorne, executive vice-chairman of 
the Mechanical Division, and W. E. Cal- 
lahan, manager of the Tank Car Section, 
Car Service Division. The committee will 
“survey the physical condition of tank cars 
transporting petroleum into the East and 
determine the adequacy of repair facilities, 
considering the location of shops, class of 
repairs, supply of labor, availability of ma- 
terials and other factors.” Also, it will 
report on “current methods of inspection 
and running repairs,” making recommenda- 
tions for improvements; and it will give 
consideration to “the possibility of estab- 
lishing general repair shops or shops for 
light and medium repairs at or near major 
points of origin and destination.” 


Eastman Authorizes Two Addi- 
tional New York-Florida Trains 


Two additional daily New York-Florida 
trains, which are to be extra sections of 
regularly-scheduled trains now in opera- 
tion over different routes, were authorized 
on November 3 by Director Eastman of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. The 
authorization came in special permits to 
five different railroads, issued under the 
provisions of General Order ODT No. 24 


which froze all passenger train schedules 
as of September 26. 

Under the permits, one train will operate 
via the Pennsylvania, Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac, and Seaboard Air 
Line; while the other will be routed P. R. 
R.-R. F. & P.-Atlantic Coast Line-Florida 
East Coast. The extra sections must in- 
clude one or more coaches and one or more 
sleeping cars. Moreover, they are not to 
be run when the motive power, cars and 
other facilities used in their operation are 
needed for the transportation of troops or 
war materials. The permits further pro- 
vide that the operation of the sections shall 
not be permitted to delay the continuous 
movement of “traffic essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war.” 

Director Eastman asserted that, in grant- 
ing the permits, ODT was “in no way 
sanctioning tourist travel-as-usual to Flor- 
ida resorts.” He added that “all pleasure 
travel to and from Southern points must 
be dispensed with for the duration”; for 
the railroads “have neither the locomotives 
nor the cars to provide the resort visitor 
with travel accommodations.” Thus ODT 
“has found it necessary to reject an appeal 
made by the railroads, supported by the 
Governor of Florida and other interested 
citizens, for additionally scheduled train 
service that would permit at least a measure 
of resort travel.” 

It is therefore the “concentration of 
Army, Navy, and industrial establishments 
in the Southern areas,” with resultant in- 
creases in travel that became “too heavy 
for the regularly scheduled trains” to han- 
dle conveniently which prompted ODT to 
act. Mr. Eastman is “not unmindful” of 
the many northerners who maintain winter 
homes in Florida, and he hopes such peo- 
ple will be able to find travel accommoda- 
tions among those he has authorized. 


New WPB Critical 
Materials Control 
(Continued from page 742) 


responsible for policy, planning, co-ordina- 
tion and supervision phases.” 

Industry Advisory Committees will be 
assigned to each branch to maintain contact 
with industry, and representatives of each 
of the seven Claimant Agencies and of 
“labor” also will be assigned to each 
branch. In general, all “material, product, 
facility or industry branches” will be set 
up in this way. They will get “advice” 
from industry on “methods of increasing 
supply where shortages exist, of control- 
ling the distribution of resources and of 
eliminating non-essential uses of re- 
sources.” Representatives of government 
“claimants” will submit requirements and 
“advise and assist” in apportioning re- 
sources allotted by the committees. super- 
vising policy, planning and co-ordination. 

Functioning of the new CMP through 
the Office of Civilian Supply will follow 
in a general way the pattern of present 
operations, Mr. Henderson explained, but 
three new factors have been introduced: 
Bills of materials, allotments numbers, and 
inventory control. Under the new plan 
prime contractors will prepare and submit 
a breakdown of all materials required for 
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the “end-products” they are producing. 
This breakdown will constitute a bill of 
materials which will specify what mate- 
rials are required and when they must 
be received. 

All bills of materials will be assembled 
periodically by the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply and the other six Claimant Agencies 
and submitted to the WPB Requirements 
Committee, indicating separately require- 
ments for production, for construction, and 
for maintenance and operation. It is in- 
tended that such programs shall be worked 
out and requirements submitted on a quar- 
terly basis for a period of 18 months in 
advance. Requirements for construction, 
including industrial machinery and equip- 
ment, will be handled through a special 
channel, the Construction and Facilities 
Branch of the Office of Program Deter- 
mination. 

The assembled statements of require- 
ments will pass through Controlled Mate- 
rials Branches—one for each of the mate- 
rials allotted under the new plan—which 
will “make the necessary adjustments” to 
bring requirements into balance with avail- 
able supplies. When the programs of 
the Clamaint Agencies have been adjusted 
and approved, the vice chairman in charge 
of program determination will, with the 
advice of the Requirements Committee, of 
which he is chairman, allocate the avail- 
able supply of the controlled materials to 
the seven Claimant Agencies. These 
agencies then will distribute these allot- 
ments among their prime contractors by 
means of allotment numbers, “which will 
constitute a right to receive delivery.” 
These allotment numbers will be passed on 
from contractor to subcontractor to sup- 
plier as necessary. 

Materials other than the three controlled 





materials will continue to be distributed 
through the priorities system unless the 
CMP is extended to cover them later. Each 
producer receiving an allotment number 
will receive also a preference rating for 
obtaining other materials, and these pref- 
erence ratings will “resolve conflicts” in 
the production and delivery of manufac- 
tured articles. 

The first bills of materials will be as- 
sembled by the Claimant Agencies between 
now and January 1, so that they can at 
that time “program the quantities of end- 
products”—such as freight cars—most 
urgently required and submit.a consolidated 
estimate of materials needed to the Con- 
trolled materials Branch. On February 1 
the Requirements Committee will allot con- 
trolled materials to each Claimant Agency 
for the second quarter of 1943. Distribu- 
tion of allotments through contractors and 
suppliers will follow, and by March 15 
users will have placed orders for delivery 
in April and later months, according to 
the CMP timetable. 

In addition to the controlled materials, 
the scarce materials specified for inclusion 
in bills of materials include such metals 
as zinc, tin, nickel and cadmium, and also 
a variety of raw materials, including rub- 
ber, cordage fibers, rayon, mica, nylon, and 
wood. 

Separate classifications are provided for 
many shapes and forms of these scarce 
and controlled materials, so that the steel 
product classification includes among others 
rails and track accessories, steel castings, 
wheels and axles, structural shapes, and 
sheets and plates. Code numbers are speci- 
fied for including each of this large va- 
riety of shapes and qualities of material 
in the bills of materials required from 
each producer. 


Materials and Prices 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since October 23. 


Auto parts—Automotive equipment, such as 
hoists, cranes, winches, tanks, bodies, etc., are 
considered parts for the purpose of General Order 
ODT No. 21 prohibiting the purchase, installation 
or mounting of any part upon a commercial motor 
vehicle after November 15, without having a 
Certificate of War Necessity for the vehicle on 
which the part is to be installed or mounted, 
according to an interpretation issued October 20. 
The order is equally. binding upon the person 
who transfers, mounts, installs or delivers the 
part and requires him to see that the purchaser 
Presents a valid certificate for the vehicle for 
which the part is intended. 


Copper — Supplementary Conservation Order 
M-9-c-4, as amended October 27, prohibits the 
installation in or connection to a structure or 
system of any copper or copper base alloy pipe, 
tubing, fittings or building material. However, 
any person may install copper or copper base 
_alloy pipe, tubing or building material in an 
aggregate amount not in excess of 25 Ib. for 
each necessary repair of a structure or system, 
provided that the material is used to repair or 
replace copper or copper base alloy pipe, tubing 
or building material and was in the possession of 
the person owning the structure on or before 
October 26. Any person may also connect, for 
purposes of repair and maintenance, copper or 
copper base alloy fittings to copper water tubing 
already installed, and may connect, for any pur- 
pose, copper or copper base alloy fittings to a 
water supply or distribution system outside of a 
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building. Any person may also install the ma- 
terial upon the written authorization of the spe- 
cific installation. Applications for authorization 
may be made by letter setting forth the reasons 
why the person believes such material should be 
installed in or connected to a building. 


Linseed oil—An amendment to Conservation 
Order M-71, issued October 27, permits whole- 
sale dealers in linseed oil to sell to persons other 
than manufacturers no more than 80 per cent 
of the amount sold during the base period, and 
enables any person to sell linseed oil without re- 
striction to the Army, Navy or Lend-Lease, and 
reduces the amount he may deliver to others to 
70 per cent—the purpose of the amendment being 
to increase the supply of fats and oils. 


Lumber—Limitation Order L-218, effective Oc- 
tober 29, prohibiting producers of Douglas fir 
lumber to sell, ship or deliver it except for the 
account of the Procuring Agency of the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army or as 
allocated to specific persons, extends to sawed 
lumber (except shingles or lath) of any size or 
grade, whether rough, dressed on one or more 
sides or edges, dressed and matched, shiplapped 
or worked to pattern of the species produced 
west of the Cascade Mountains, but not includ- 
ing No. 3 boards, No. 3 dimension or No. 3 
timbers or any grade of factory or shop lumber, 
and not including plywood, veneer or used lumber, 
The Director General for Operations may direct 
the specific manner and quantities in which de- 
livery may be made to particular persons, and 
direct or prohibit particular uses of Douglas fir 
lumber or the production of particular items of 
Douglas fir lumber. No preference rating will 
have any force or effect with respect to de- 








liveries of Douglas fir logs, or deliveries, by pro. 
ducers, of Douglas fir lumber. Any person af. 
fected by the order who considers that compli. 
ance would work an exceptional and unreason. 
able hardship may appeal by letter to the Chief 
of the Lumber and Lumber Products Branch, 
WPB, Washington, D. C. This order was briefly 
reviewed in the Railway Age of October 31. 

Amendment No. 5 to M-208, effective Oc. 
tober 29, removes sales and deliveries of Doug. 
las fir lumber subject to Limitation Order L-218 
from the restrictions of M-208, which regulates 
softwood lumber. 


Steel reinforcing—Schedule 1 to Limitation 
Order L-211, issued October 23, restricts the 
producing, fabricating or delivering of concrete 
reinforcement bars and spirals except in the sizes 
and shapes set forth in Simplified Practice Recom. 
mendations R26-42 and R53-32 respectively of 
the National Bureau of Standards, and restricts 
the civilian specifications for billet steel bars for 
concrete reinforcement to ASTM-A15-39, cover- 
ing structural, intermediate and hard grades; rail 
steel bars for concrete reinforcement to ASTM. 
Al16-35; axle-steel bars for concrete reinforce. 
ment, as amended by Emergency Alternate Pro. 
visions EA-A160 adopted April 6, 1942, to 
ASTM-A160-39, covering structural, intermediate 
and hard grades; cold-drawn steel wire for con- 
crete reinforcement to ASTM-A82-34; fabricated 
steel bar or rod mats for concrete reinforcement 
to ASTM-A184-37; and welded steel wire fabric 
for concrete reinforcement to ASTM-A185-37, 


Steel wheels—Schedule 2 to Limitation Order 
L-211, issued October 23 and effective 60 days 
later, restricts production, fabrication or delivery 
of steel wheels to sizes and shapes set forth in 
the Association of American Railroads, Tables 
1 and 2 adopted April 29, 1942, and Table 3 
adopted April 29, 1942, and revised September 
1, 1942, which form a part of Specification 
E-M-107-42 adopted April 16, 1942, and in 
American Society for Testing Materials Speci- 
fication A25-41, as amended by Emergency Al. 
ternate Provisions EA-A25a adopted August 24, 
1942. Exceptions are steel wheels or steel tires 
which” were produced or fabricated before the 
effective date of the order or which were proc- 
essed so that conformity to the provisicn is im- 
practicable or which, because of errors in pro- 
duction or fabrication, do not conform to the 
inspection or test requirements of the specifica- 
tions if the requirements are waived by the pur- 
chaser. Each person owning or possessing steel 
wheels or steel tires excepted from the provi- 
sions must retain records for inspection. Multi- 
ple wear wrought steel wheels must conform to 
specification AAR-E-M-107-42; one-wear wrought 
steel wheels to AAR-EM-103-42; heat treated 
multiple wear wrought carbon steel wheels to 
AAR-E-M-123-42; and multiple wear wrought 
steel wheels, as amended by emergency alternate 
Provision EA-A57 adopted June 22, 1942, to 
ASTM-A57-39. Specifications for steel tires for 
locomotives and cars for domestic service must 
conform to AAR-E-M-106-42, classes A, B and 
C; while tires of heat treated steel must con- 
form to AAR-E-M-124-42, classes A, B, C and D. 


Prices 


Buildings—Maximum Price Regulation No. 
251, issued October 31, governing maintenance 
services and sales of building and _ industrial 
equipment and materials on an_ installed or 
erected basis, establishes ceilings equivalent to 
those generally in effect during March, 1942, 
plus adjustments for increased labor costs be- 
tween March 31 and July 1. The order covers 
all construction and maintenance. services and 
sales in which builders, installers and erectors 
furnish building or industrial equipment or ma- 
terials and labor and services required for actual 
construction, installation or erection. The regu- 
lation aims to maintain the March, 1942 price 
level with some exceptions, furnish a workable 
means for determining maximum prices at that 
level and maintain a constant check on prices of 
construction under control of other government 
agencies. 


Freight car materials—Amendment 1 to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 174, effective November 
2, makes clear that sales by car builders to rail- 
roads of partially or wholly fabricated car parts, 
usually produced and sold in such form for use 
in repairing and maintaining railroad freight and 
passenger cars, are subject to Maximum Price 
Regulation 136. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Tank Cars Should 
Get Steel Wheels 


Car owners asked to replace 
defective cast wheels and 
to apply snubbers 


The A. A. R., Mechanical division, re- 
ports in a recent circular letter to the 
members and to private tank car owners 
that tank car repairs and maintenance were 
thoroughly discussed at a meeting of the 
Tank Car Service Executive Committee, 
Office of Defense Transportation, held at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on Wednesday, September 16, 1942. At 
this meeting a resolution was passed to the 
effect that, in co-operation with the A. A. 
R., all car owners and carriers be urged to 
expedite the application of truck - spring 
snubbers and the substitution of wrought- 
steel wheels for defective cast-iron wheels 
to tank cars, as expeditiously as available 
material will permit. 

A representative of the Office of Defense 
Transportation advised those present that 
the O. of D. T. would give every assistance 
possible for procuring material necessary 
to accomplish these applications as soon as 
possible, so that lost time due to tank cars 
out of service for repairs will be reduced. 

In event the application of one-wear 
wrought-steel wheels is authorized by the 
car owner and such wheels are not avail- 
able, railroads and car owners are request- 
ed to apply new cast-iron wheels (if avail- 
able) in place of defective wheels. When 
wheels are renewed in kind, railroads and 
car owners are requested to apply new 
wheels so far as possible, whether or not 
owners or delivering line defects are in- 
volved. 

Private tank car owners are requested 
to advise promptly if they will authorize 
railroads to apply one-wear wrought-steel 
wheels (preferably new), or new cast-iron 
wheels, where available, in place of defec- 
tive wheels, without penalty, irrespective of 
owners or handling line defects, billing 
them for the betterment charge involved, 
in accordance with the allowances shown 
in the interchange rules. 

The O. of D. T. has requested that it 
be advised currently the number of cars 
equipped with spring snubbers, this infor- 
mation being furnished through the me- 
dium of monthly reports to the A. A. R., 
Mechanical division. The O. of D. T. also 
advises that their service representatives 
have found that some of the inspections 
being made by the tank car companies at 
the unloading racks are not as complete as 
they should be, and in some cases inspec- 
tors are not used on all three shifts. This 
allows some tank cars to be unloaded and 
returned to the railroads for empty move- 
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ment without any inspection. Each tank 
car owner is requested to make investiga- 
tion at its unloading points, and if any of 
them are not equipped to make inspection, 
necessary arrangements must be made so 
that all cars will receive proper inspection 
and repairs before they are placed in trains 
for movement. 

This co-operation is earnestly solicited 
to the end that the flow of petroleum prod- 
ucts to the eastern seaboard may be ex- 
pedited. 


Would Restore Standard Time in 
Four Winter Months 


Representative Knutson, Republican of 
Minnesota, has introduced H. R. 7751 “to 
restore standard time during the months of 
January, February, November, and De- 
cember.” 


I. C. C. Forwarder Investigations 


On its own motion the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has instituted three re- 
lated investigations of rates and practices 
of freight forwarders. They are No. 
28894, consolidation of shipments by freight 
forwarders; No. 28896, forwarder rates 
conditioned upon aggregates of tonnage; 
and No. 28897, proportional rates of freight 
forwarders. 


Deadline Near for Applications 
for Forwarder Permits 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a notice reminding freight for- 
warders who were in operation on May 16, 
1942, that they must file an application 
with the commission for a permit to con- 
tinue such operations under the terms of 
section 410 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act before midnight, November 12. 


Kings Cross Celebrates Its 100th 
Anniversary 


Kings Cross,’ London terminal of the 
“East Coast Route” to Scotland, and peace- 
time headquarters of the London & North 
Eastern, celebrated its 100th anniversary 
on October 14. This historic station has 
been the scene of many important events 
in British railway development. In 1879 
the first railway dining car left Kings 
Cross. It also witnessed the departure of 
an express which cut down the original 
running time to Aberdeen, Scotland, from 
11 hr. 35 min. to about 8 hr. 40 min., an 
average speed of over 60 m. p. h., with 
engine changes at six points en route. 

In 1921 the first restaurant car in the 
world to be fitted with an electric kitchen 
left Kings Cross on a Leeds express. The 
first British streamline train, the “Silver 
Jubilee,” commenced its 200-mile non-stop 
run from that point in September, 1935, 
and the “Coronation” and the “West Rid- 
ing Limited” were introduced there two 
vears later. 





Equipment Needs 
Are Understated 


1,000 locomotives, 100,000 
freight cars, 2,000,000 
tons rails are minima 


The minimum equipment and track re- 
quirements of the railroads, if they are to 
continue to handle successfully the war 
traffic of the country, were placed at 1,000 
locomotives, 100,000 freight cars and 
2,000,000 tons of rails, by Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; Henry A. Scandrett, trustee of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, and Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic di- 
rector of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, representing the shippers, in a 
round table discussion of Our Astounding 
War Transportation Machine, conducted 
by the Union League Club of Chicago on 
October 29. The discussion, over which 
Samuel O. Dunn, chairman of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
and editor of the Railway Age, acted as 
moderator, was attended by 700 representa- 
tives of the railroads, the shippers and the 
public. 

“The need for new equipment and mate-. 
rial for maintenance,” Mr. Scandrett said 
in answer to Mr. Dunn’s query, “can hard- 
ly be overestimated. The Association of 
American Railroads recently recommended 
to the Office of Defense Transportation the- 
construction of 80,000 new freight cars and 
900 locomotives in the next year. I think 
that most railroad people feel that those- 
recommendations are unduly conservative. 
In fact, the report of the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics, on which this recommen- 
dation is based, indicates that the increase- 
in freight cars should be about 105,000; 
and some of us feel that we are taking 
chances in reducing that figure at all. 

“The railroads have been able to care- 
for increased traffic so well that there may 
be a tendency by the uninformed to think 
that because they have, they can continue- 
to do so. But a brief analysis of the things 
which have enabled the railroads to do 
this, will, I think, dispel that view. 

“In the first place, the retirements of 
equipment have been very small, and many 
units, which under normal conditions would 
have been retired, have been repaired in- 
stead. Cars and locomotives which have 
been set aside for dismantling have been- 
put in shape to run. 

“This has added very substantially to the 
car and locomotive supply, but that source- 
is no longer open to us. The same is true 
as to the bad order situation. With both 
cars and locomotives, the percentage in bad 
order is very much smaller than at any 


(Continued on page 752) 
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Resources Board’s 
Transport Report 


Calls for permanent planning 
agency and embodies public 
ownership treatise 


Establishment in the post-war period of 
a permanent National Transportation Ag- 
ency “to coordinate all federal develop- 
mental activity in transportation along the 
lines of a general and progressive plan 
under appropriate legislative directives,” 
is recommended in the long-awaited trans- 
portation report of the National Resources 
Planning Board which President Roosevelt 
transmitted to Congress this week. Argu- 
ments in favor of government ownership 
and operation of the railroads are em- 
bodied in one of the report’s sections, which 
was prepared by Ralph L. Dewey, a prin- 
cipal economist on the Board’s staff who 
was on leave from his position as prin- 
cipal transportation economist in charge of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ 
Transportation Section. 

The President’s brief message noted that 
the staff work on the study was completed 
before war was declared, and that the 
analyses and policy recommendations “are 
pointed primarily toward the adjustments 
which the transportation industries and 
agencies of government will face in the 
post-war period.” He added that he was 
therefore, sending the report along par- 
ticularly “for the consideration of the 
several committees of the Congress which 
are and will be concerned with the formu- 
lation of plans and policies for transpor- 
tation and for the economy generally in 
the transition period that we shall face.” 

“The American people,” the President 
also said, “have always known that ade- 
quate transportation and communication fa- 
cilities are essential to the national unity. 
We have relied upon transportation as the 
key factor in the development of our na- 
tional resources and we know that our 
transportation plant and policies are play- 
ing a major role in winning the war and 
that they will play a similar role in win- 
ning the peace.” 

The report went to Congress on Novem- 
ber 5. It is a document of 507 two-column 
pages, 113% in. by 9 in. Prepared under 
the “general guidance’ of an advisory 
committee headed by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the General Electric Com- 
pany, it consists of a statement of findings 
and recommendations, labeled “Summary 
Report,” which was prepared by Ralph J. 
Watkins, director of the study ; and a series 
of studies (including the Dewey contribu- 
tion on government ownership) “assembled 
from contributions by a staff of specialists 
and by agencies within the government.” 

In addition to being included in the full 
report, which is entitled “Transportation 
and National Policy,” the Watkins sum- 
mary is also published separately under the 
title “The Future of Transportation” as a 
pamphlet in the Board’s “Building Amer- 
ica” series. In its letter of transmittal to 


the President, the Board, which consists of 
Frederic A. Delano, Charles E. Merriam, 
and George F. Yantis, referred to the rec- 
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ommendation calling for the post-war Na- 
tional Transportation Agency, adding that 
“we strongly endorse that recommendation 
and urge that all practicable steps be taken 
to translate it into action.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Young’s letter trans- 
mitting the report to Mr. Delano, had in- 
dicated that each section represents the 
views of its author not necessarily en- 
dorsed by Mr. Young or other members 
of the advisory committee. The latter was 
comprised of representatives of various gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with trans- 
portation promotional or regulatory mat- 
ters. With respect to the Watkins sum- 
mary, Mr. Young said that three drafts 
were prepared and circulated among the 
advisory committee. “The intervention of 
the war, with its heavy demands on the 
time and energies of the members of the 
advisory committee and the staff,” he went 
on, “made it inopportune to hold further 
meetings or to devote further attention 
at this stage to the revision of the sum- 
mary statement of findings and recom- 
mendations. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it seemed wise to submit the di- 
rector’s summary and the staff and agency 
studies to you with the recommendation 
that they be published.” 

As the summary report sees the post- 
war situation, the transportation industries 
will offer “some of the most promising op- 
portunities for wise investment” of gov- 
ernment funds; but it suggests that “public 
expenditures aimed at securing lasting en- 
hancement of the national income,” must 
be “carefully planned in the field of pro- 
ductive enterprise.” Thus the proposed 
transportation agency which would formu- 
late and execute plans “to the end that the 
transportation industries may make their 
contribution toward bridging the transition 
between war and peace and in order that 
the nation may build a transportation sys- 
tem commensurate with our material re- 
sources, our technological possiblities and 
the resourcefulness of our people.” Pre- 
viously the report had asserted that “al- 
though billions of dollars have been spent 
in the past to provide emergency relief 
employment on transportation projects, re- 
sults have been grossly inadequate in the 
light of what might have been attained.” 

The new agency, as the report visualizes 
it, would absorb existing “developmental” 
agencies of the government in the trans- 
port field, and in addition it would have 
the “special responsibility” of undertaking 
leadership in programs “for transport con- 
solidation, terminal unification and recon- 
struction, co-ordination of the various 
transport media, and encouragement of the 
development of new forms of transport 
within their respective economic spheres.” 
Co-operation with regulatory agencies 
“would be required, but the National 
Transportation Agency would be respons- 
ible for the federal government’s planning, 
development, and administrative functions 
in the field of transportation.” More- 
over, with respect to regulation, it would 
“undertake continuing evaluation of the 
economic results of present regulatory prac- 
tices, including changes in the rate level, 
quality of service, and intensity of com- 
petition.” While all this is going on, it is 

(Continued on page 754) 





1941 Fire Losses 
Largest Since ’24 


Number of fires didn’t go up 
much, but damage done 
more than doubled 


Damage to railway property by fire in 
1941, aggregating $7,457,758, was the larg- 
est in any year since 1924, when losses to- 
taled $10,049,936. Figures recently pub- 
lished by the Fire Protection and Insur- 
ance section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads show that 4,648 fires caused 
losses of $7,457,758 in 1941 while 4,596 
fires caused losses of only $3,577,764 in 
1940. The increase in 1941 was due to a 
greater number of large fires. There were 
5 fires involving losses of $250,000 and 
over, and 10 between $50,000 and $100,000, 
compared with 1 and 4 respectively in 1940, 

The properties damaged by fire are as 
follows: 


Number Amount 
Non-fire-resistant building 

structures .......eceecees 1,152 $4,096,478 
MOET GOES: locos calc tct eee ss 2,029 1,681,552 
MPP ONS ELOs 65 5 eic-s 00.0166 86. 286 646,806 
ge Eg 0 NS aoa ee 227 347,865 
Fire-resistant building  struc- 

MN Ors acy wae sie bose oaee 89 259,694 
Other locomotives............ 53 125,391 
Not separately classified...... 241 124,791 
Steam locomotives .......... 117 99,683 
EEO ie ic 650 Saree be bes 125 48,076 
TEMES, (OURS. «aie sigre.euecosa wn os 243 23,284 
Snow Sheds, Fences, Tunnels. 86 4,138 





4,648 $7,457,758 
The causes of the fires were as follows: 


Amount of loss Number 





Causes unknown ........... $2,195,382 970 
WOMB cen is.s Gacerou cao we ook 1,752,292 494 
Smoking—Matches ......... 1,110,790 467 
NR ERONRB sy In Sein oats othe Sree 614,219 60 
Sparks, etc., from locos..... 209,865 466 
Electric power or motors..... 183,030 91 
Spontaneous ignition ........ 169,494 194 
PUR MMROUIT Coa 5: 6's0)e 8's 655/60 135,595 403 
eg ee eee 130,639 62 
Concealed sparks in cotton... 118,169 78 
MMISCEMANOOUS oo cic ccc ce ece 89,962 110 
MRROOMILAEY > viscose acevo oe 4768-64 000 87,362 58 
Flues, jacks or chimneys.... 77,432 87 
CUUIBIGE (CANSES 56.6 o 5065 3 oc o's > 75,550 101 
Coal or wood stoves........ 66,397 145 
ACH yIENE TOPCh: Vo. cccscces 56,897 116 
EE a TRAD Oa ae 44,463 64 

Material near stove or steam 
oe Ree ee 41,926 31 
Electric lighting .........0. 40,185 50 
ee ee aE Pee Fe ee 36,725 97 
Fuel oils and gasoline....... 32,265 21 
Burning on right-of-way..... 30,543 88 
Sparks from brake shoe..... 28,471 76 
Backfire and hot coals.. oN 23,537 25 
Open flame torch............ 21,116 38 
Sparks from chimney........ 19,123 52 

Gasoline or diesel power or 
SBORIE ao. ein nic. 8 Oe aoe 816 18,581 31 
UCAS aio ols.c alelbseis cree oe 8 'e> 14,022 24 
Gas, gasoline or oil stoves... 10,627 21 
Gas, gasoline or oil lighting. . 9,358 19 
eS ea ee 6,307 27 
NCE SHORE 5.255670 10: cleiee'a a Welei0's 5,904 34 
Loading hot cinders........ 1,232 43 
NOME epics os-0's 6 os se eee 298 5 
$7,457,758 4,648 


A.A.R. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of member roads of 
the Association of American Railroads will 
be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
November 17. 


Service Order 91 Vacated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
October 31 issued Service Order No. 91-A, 
vacating Service Order No. 91 which had 
been issued. October 23 when flood condi- 
tions caused an accumulation of cars 
loaded with coal on the Virginian. 
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Railroads Active in 
Accident Prevention 


Southern roads join those of 
east and west in campaign 
to conserve manpower 


Ernest E. Norris, president of the South- 
ern Railway System, has accepted the chair- 
manship of the Southern railroads’ commit- 
tee of the War Production Fund to Con- 
serve Manpower, it has been announced by 
William A. Irvin, former president of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., and national chairman 
of the Fund. Mr. Norris follows the prec- 
edent of Frederick E. Williamson, president 
of the New York Central, who has acted 
as chairman of the Fund’s Eastern rail- 
roads’ committee, and of William M. Jef- 
fers, president of Union Pacific, and F. J. 
Gavin, president of Great Northern, who 
served as co-chairmen of the same organi- 
zation’s Western railroads’ committee. 

The War Production Fund, currently 
branching out into every important indus- 
trial center in the United States, grew out 
of a Presidential proclamation deploring 
the serious drain on manpower by prevent- 
able accidents, and calling on the National 
Safety Council to expand its accident-pre- 
vention activities. With the endorsement 
of Donald Nelson, chairman of the WPB, 
the War Production Fund was set up as a 
public service by business and industry to 
raise the $5,000,000 needed by the National 
Safety Council to carry out its wartime as- 
signment. The Fund to date has received 
over $1,000,000 in subscriptions, one-quar- 
ter of which amount has already been put 
to work in war production and military 
centers by the National Safety Council. 

American railroads have contributed gen- 
erously to the Fund. The Western roads 
made contributions totaling $88,000, and 
the Eastern roads, through the Eastern 
Railroads’ Presidents’ Conference, sub- 
scribed a total of $100,000. Railroad traf- 
fic since the war started has increased enor- 
mously. The strain all along the line, de- 
spite the most thorough and effective safe- 
ty programs in the world, is having a bad 
influence on railroad accident-experience. 
From 1940 to 1941 deaths to steam railway 
employees on duty rose 38 per cent from 
600 to 826, and injuries 41 per cent from 
17,836 to 25,188, according to compilations 
made by the National Safety Council. 

This is very much in line with the over- 
all accident-experience of the country, 
which last year reached a peak of 102,000 
persons killed, 9,000,000 injured. About 
half of these were employees in one way or 
another having a part in war production. 
The loss in man-days—480,000,000 accord- 
mg to National Safety Council figures— 
Was staggering, enough to outfit an army 
of 200,000 men, or to build 23,000 four- 
motored bombers. A reduction in auto 
trafic may eventually lower over-all fig- 
ures, but this reduction will, of course, 
Work adversely on the railroads, which 
Must shoulder the burden as fast as it is 
removed from the highway. 

ir. Irvin, in his capacity as national 
chairman of the Fund, has been emphasiz- 
ing the nation-wide scope of the problem 
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Gass to Discuss Railroad 
Service to Army 


Arthur H. Gass, manager, Mili- 
tary Transportation Section, Car 
Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, will be the 
speaker for the New York Railroad 
Club at its meeting in the Engineer- 
ing Societies Auditorium on Thurs- 
day evening, November 19, at 7:45 
o'clock. His subject will be “Rail- 
roads Go to War.” He is acting as 
the liaison officer between the rail- 
roads and the War Department and 
his responsibilities include the setting 
up of schedules for the movement of 
troops and impedimenta. He is a 
veteran of the first World War, hav- 
ing served with the AEF, Company 
B, 23rd Engineers. 











in a series of talks and addresses given 
before interested business and industrial 
leaders in New York, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago. In a recent address be- 
fore the Thirty-First Safety Congress 
sponsored by the National Safety Council, 
he warned that “in our planning, we have 
by-passed the fact that in a society in 
which all of us are constantly exposed to 
the potential carelessness of others, the 
over-all accident problem directly concerns 
each of us.” Urging that business and in- 
dustry give substantial support to the War 
Production Fund’s campaign for funds to 
finance an extension of National Safety 
Council safety programs, Mr. Irvin said: 
“If $5,000,000 can re-energize the safety 
movement, bring it to life not only in the 
industrial plants, but on the outside as well, 
I feel it is worth many, many times that 
amount.” 


Club Meetings 


The annual meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League will be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on No- 
vember 19 and 20. 

The 21st annual dinner of the New Jer- 
sey Industrial Traffic League will be held 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J., 
on November 19 at 6:30 o’clock. 

The next regular meeting of the Rail- 
roadians of America will be held on No- 
vember 13 at 7:30 p. m. in the auditorium 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad YMCA, New 
York. P. M. Shoemaker, superintendent 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
will address the meeting on “The Prob- 
lems of a Railroad Superintendent.” 


9 Mo. Net Income 
Was $572 Million 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$972,989,640 


Class I railroads in the first nine months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $572,300,000 
as compared with $359,710,614 in the cor- 
responding period last year, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
nine-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $972,989,- 
640, compared with $755,974,234 in the 
same 1941 period. 

In the 12 months ended September 30, 
1942, the rate of return averaged 4.58 per 
cent, compared with 3.77 per cent for the 
12 months ended September 30, 1942. 

September’s estimated net income was 
$105,100,000, compared with $59,324,070 in 
September, 1941; while the net railway 
operating income for that month was $154,- 
631,717, compared with $104,357,836. 

Total operating revenues in the nine 
months amounted to $5,327,539,489, com- 
pared with $3,892,523,031 in the same 
period in 1941, or an increase of 36.9 per 
cent. 

Operating expenses amounted to $3,346,- 
737,396, compared with $2,614,515,317, or 
an increase of 28 per cent. 

Class I roads in the nine months paid 
$875,865,672 in taxes, compared with $422,- 
375,219 in the same period in 1941. For 
September alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$127,258,597 an increase of $66,111,422 or 
108.1 per cent above September,* 1941. 
Fourteen Class I roads failed to earn in- 
terest and rentals in the nine months, of 
which six were in the Eastern district, 
one in the Southern district and seven in 
the Western district. 

Gross for September totaled $697,792,- 
146 compared with $488,978,901, in Sep- 
tember, 1941, while operating expenses 
totaled $399,705,707 compared with $312,- 
288,197 in the same month of 1941. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $243,200,000 compared with $207,- 
326,793 in the same period last year. Their 
nine-months net railway operating income 
was $402,372,607, compared with $373,549,- 
141. Operating revenues in the Eastern 
district in the nine months totaled $2,503,- 
944,149, an increase of 29.3 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1941, while 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


942 1941 


Month of September 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 


Operating ratio—per cent .........scsccccccces 


Taxes © 
Net_railway operating income 
(Earnings before charges) 


Net income, after charges (estimated)........... 
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$697,792,146  $488,978,901 
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$5,327,539,489 


$3,892,523,031 
3,346,737,396 
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2,614,515,317 
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Se aneaeanadssddeeaes 572,300,000 359,710,614 
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operating expenses totaled $1,619,314,186 
an increase of 25.6 per cent. 

September’s estimated net income in the 
Eastern district was $41,100,000 compared 
with $29,516,304 in September, 1941. Net 
railway operating income for the month 
amounted to $61,314,638 compared with 
$47,923,459. 

Class I roads in the Southern district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $94,700,000 compared with $55,- 
208,512 in the same period last year. 

They had a net railway operating in- 
come, of $144,492,536 compared with $104,- 
449,124. The nine-months gross in the 
Southern district totaled $746,590,486, an 
increase of 47.5 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1941, while operating 
expenses totaled $448,270,527 an increase 
of 32.6 per cent. 

In the Southern district for September 
the estimated net income was $13,100,000 
compared with $6,722,988 in September, 
1941; net railway operating income 
amounted to $20,068,296 compared with 
$12,760,199. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the nine months had an estimated net in- 
come of $234,400,000 compared with $97,- 
175,309 in the same period last year. Those 
same roads had a net railway operating in- 
come of $426,124,497 compared with $277,- 
975,969. Gross in the Western district in 
the nine months totaled $2,077,004,854, an 
increase of 43.3 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1941, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,279,152,683 an increase of 
29.6 per cent. 

The Western district estimated net in- 
come for September was $50,900,000 com- 
pared with $23,084,778 in September, 1941. 
Net railway operating income amounted 
to $78,248,783 compared with $43,674,178. 


Southern Livestock Rates 


Acting upon petitions of Official, Southern 
and Central territory railroads, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has postponed 


from December 1 until January 1, 1943, the 
effective date of its I. & S. No. 4779 order 
prescribing a new rate stricture and tran- 
sit arrangements on livestock to and from 
the South. The time for filing petitions 
for reconsideration has been extended to 
November 14. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Octo- 
ber 10, page 582, the railroads had sought 
@ postponement until February 1, 1943, 
with a December 1 deadline for the filing 
of their petition for reconsideration. 


Railway Construction in Brazil 


Bids have been asked for the building in 
Brazil of a railway of 64 kilometers (40 
miles) to extend from Joaquim Murtinho 
to a paper factory located at Monte Ale- 
gre, according to the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. Contractors are required to de- 
posit in the Bank of Brazil a sum equal to 
the price of 250 kilometers of rails and 50 
sets of points (switches) and the work 
must be completed within 2 years. Con- 
tinuation of the connection between Palm- 
era dos Indios and Colegio, in Alagoas, to 
form part of the Great Western of Brazil 
railway system, is provided for in the cur- 
rent federal budget by a sum of 6,000 con- 
tos (about $306,000). Earthwork is now 
completed up to Campo Grande, 40 kilome- 
ters from Colegio, the terminal. Station 
buildings have been erected at Olhos 
d’Aguas do Acioli and Arapuaca. 


War Needs Speed Work on Chile- 
Argentine Rail Link 


A new Trans-Andean railway is now 
under construction between Antofagasta, 
Chile, and Salta in the northwestern cor- 
ner of Argentina, according to the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. Antofagasta, the second 
most important port in Chile, ranks first 
among Chilean ports in value of exports 
and third in imports. Shortage of ocean 
shipping because of the war has brought 
home the necessity for building up markets 
near at hand and has revived highway and 





railroad building projects which have been 
set aside for a long time. The railway 
was first proposed in 1898. 

The distance from Antofagasta to the 
city of Salta along the line of the pro- 
posed railroads is about 550 miles, of which 
205 miles are in Chile and 357 in Argen- 
tina. Work on the railroad is being car- 
ried forward from both ends. In Chile 
the rails have been laid for a distance of 


‘150 miles eastward from Antofagasta, and 


the fill has been completed to within 19 
miles of the border between the two coun- 
tries. The border is crossed at the So- 
compa Pass, 12,600 ft. above sea level. On 
the Chilean side 52 miles of rail are still 
to be built. Construction of this section 
is expected to cost about $1,300,000. 

About 190 miles of the Argentine section 
of the railroad have already been com- 
pleted and are now in service. The line 
extends from Salta through San Antonio 
to the town of Positos, leaving 158 miles 
of the Argentine section still to be finished, 
3,000 men are now working on the 30-mile 
stretch just beyond Positos, and it is ex- 
pected that this section will be completed 
by the end of 1942. Many difficult en- 
gineering problems have been encountered 
in the 190 miles between Salta and Positos, 
The line has 30 bridges, 20 tunnels and 15 
trestles or viaducts. One of these, the 
Polvorilla viaduct, is built on a curve 722 
ft. long and 207 ft. above the valley. 

Pending completion of the railroad, a 
motor transport company has been organ- 
ized in Argentina to carry passengers and 
freight over the mountain highway for the 
212 miles between the railheads in Argen- 
tina and Chile. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended October 31 totaled 890,469 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on November 5. This was a de- 
crease of 12,777 cars, or 1.4 per cent, below 
the preceding week, a decrease of 4,276 
cars, or 0.5 per cent, below the correspond- 
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ing week last year, and an increase of 95,- 
672 cars, or 12 per cent, above the com- 
parable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
October 24 totaled 903,246 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, October 24 











District 1942 1941 1940 
Eastern ....-0. 165,167 189,727 173,518 
Allegheny ..... 186,160 196,790 168,478 
Pocahontas .... 54,468 59,423 49,142 
Southern ...... 127,362 124,575 115,630 
Northwestern . 145,749 143,587 137,528 
Central Western 146,589 138,066 134,448 
Southwestern .. 77,751 61,437 58,913 
Total Western 

Districts .... 370,089 343,090 330,889 
Total All Roads 903,246 913,605 837,657 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 47,665 35,083 40,421 
Live stock .... 24,361 20,378 22,509 
OG) ost whuee es 167,257 165,228 136,430 
OKC sce ¥ee rice 13,989 13,132 11,989 
Forest products 49,211 45,917 43,604 

Bes. cpamueee 76,075 68,455 68,512 
Merchandise 1.c.1 92,188 159,828 156,728 
Miscellaneous 432,500 405,584 357,464 
October 24 ... 903,246 913,605 837,657 
October 17 .... 900,767 922,884 813,909 
October 10 .... 909,957 903,877 811,906 
October 3..... 907,607 917,896 806,004 
September 26 .. 897,714 919,794 822,434 





Cumulative Total 
43 Weeks ... 35,857,756 34,926,011 29,859,516 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 24 totaled 73,045 compared 
with 69,198 for the previous week, accord- 
ing to the compilation of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
October 24, 1942 73,045 34,828 
October 17, 1942 69,198 35,033 
October 10, 1942 73,952 36,113 
October 25, 1941 72,944 33,922 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
October 24, 1942 2,776,372 1,453,673 
October 25, 1941 2,606,506 1,273,248 
October 26, 1940 2,296,690 1,053,741 


Dies of Pullman’s First Stream- 
liner go to Scrap 


The dies used by the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company in the con- 
struction of the first streamliner, the City 
of Salina of the Union Pacific, were sent 
to the scrap pile on November 2, in the 
company’s campaign to clear its war plants 
of all material that can be used in our war 
effort. A total of 61,300 tons of metal, in- 
cluding 423 machines and pieces of equip- 
ment, has been turned in by Pullman plants 
since January. Equipment which has been 
stored against possible future needs or for 
sale and for which actual needs cannot be 
foreseen is being scrapped. 


Railroad Administration As a 
Field for Research 


“There is good reason to think that we 
are entering upon a period of national ad- 
ministration of business, on the side espe- 
cially of control and policy but with man- 
agement left in private hands. Unques- 
tionably greater concentration will come, 
whether it be under private or government 
control. In either case the strain on ad- 
Ministratoin will be beyond anything we 
have hitherto experienced. In this situa- 
tion the railroad industry has probably 
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more to offer through the historian than has 
any other industry, for it has given us the 
longest large-scale experience in business 
and in government regulation of business.” 

So concludes Henrietta M. Larson writ- 
ing on “Some Unexplored Fields in Amer- 
ican Railroad History” in the October is- 
sue of the Bulletin of the Business His- 
torical Society (Baker Library, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, Mass.). Miss Larson dis- 
cusses the need for research into the his- 
tory of railroad administration, about which 
little organized information is available. 
She suggests three phases of the subject in 
which such research might be conducted. 
First, the investigation of the administra- 
tion of the individual road; second, busi- 
ness biographies of men in administrative 
or managerial positions, such biographies 
to include the well-known as well as the 
not-so-well-known railroaders who were 
responsible for developing policies of ad- 
ministration and management in the early 
days of railroading; and, third, the study 
of a part of the administrative history of 
a road or a subject of general significance 
from the point of view of administration, 
such as railroad construction, the history 
of types of railroad securities, and the 
history of railroad accounting with special 
emphasis on cost accounting. 


Status of M. P. General 
Yardmasters 


Examiner Leland F. James has recom- 
mended in a proposed report an Interstate 
Commerce Commission finding to the effect 
that commission orders defining the work 
of employees or subordinate officials of rail- 
roads include the work of Missouri Pacific 
general yardmasters and assistant general 


New Solder from Old 


One of the wartime conservation practices at 
the New Haven’s Readville, Mass., shops is to 
melt off and collect solder from scrapped tin 
cans, so that fresh bars can be cast for use again. 








yardmasters, except those at St. Louis, 
Mo., Kansas City, and Little Rock, Ark. 
The examiner said that the employees in- 
volved do not meet the test as “officials” 
because he found no evidence of their 
authority to hire, discharge, and discipline 
employees. 

Another recommendation of the proposed 
report, which is in Ex Parte No. 72 (Sub- 
No. 1), suggests that the commission should 
apply to assistant general yardmasters at 
large and important switching centers that 
provision of its order of February 5, 1924, 
which defines general yardmasters at such 
terminals as “officials.” 


September Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported September earnings and expenses 
as follows: 





Canadian Pacific 
September 1942 Increase 
CGMS welce ae $22,113,749 $2,845,606 
Expenses ...... 18,544,572 2,742,981 
Oper. Net. .. $3,569,177 $102,625 
9 Months 
a $187,126,616 $28,669,122 
Expenses ...... 155,120,875 26,391,052 
Oper. Net $32,005,741 $2,278,070 
Canadian National 
September 
COR edgaccws $33,860,000 $6,727,847 
Expenses ...... 25,027,702 4,288,621 
Oper. Net $8,832,298 $2,439,226 
9 Months 
Gross .........$270,827,000 $40,514,989 
Expenses ..... 208,066,026 36,343,341 
Oper. Net $62,760,974 $14,171,648 


Withdraw Tariffs Canceling Rule 
34’s Substitution Provisions 


With the withdrawal of suspended rail- 
road tariffs proposing permanent cancela- 
tion of the so-called substitution provisions 
of the Consolidated Freight Classification’s 
Rule 34, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission last week canceled the hearing on 
the schedules (I. & S. No. 5156) which 
had been assigned for November 6 at 
Chicago. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 24, page 671, the substitution provi- 
sions are those rules which cover the fur- 
nishing of cars at variance with shippers’ 
orders. They have been set aside for the 
duration by the commission’s Service 
Order No. 68, effective since February 15. 


C. P. R.’s Former ‘‘Silk Express”’ 
Cars Converted to War Needs 


Due to the stoppage of silk imports from 
Japan, through-baggage cars which were 
formerly used on fast passenger trains of 
the Canadian Pacific to speed raw silk 
from west coast ports to eastern textile 
mills have been released for wartime serv- 
ice. Fifteen cars of this type are now be- 
ing transformed for use as baggage-ex- 
press cars. The converted cars will be- 
come “secondary” cars and will absorb ex- 
cess baggage and express traffic from reg- 
ular line baggage-express cars. The re- 
designed cars are only 44 ft. long, as con- 
trasted with regulation baggage-express 
cars which measure 70 and 80 ft. in length, 
hence their classification as “second-line” 
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cars. Alterations are being made at the 
Canadian Pacific’s Angus shops. 

The car conversion program entailed the 
installation of vapor-heat equipment, light- 
ing facilities, the installation of end plat- 
forms, communication doors and windows 
and the alteration of side doors from 
freight-type to passenger-baggage type, to- 
gether with other technical details. 

When current wartime demands on avail- 
able express and baggage space subside, 
these converted cars may be equipped to 
operate independently on branch lines. For 
the present, however, they will perform 
wartime auxiliary service on the C. P. R.’s 
main lines. 


I. C. C. Finds Rock Island Has 
Ceased *“‘Discrimination’”’ 


Passing upon the “Jim Crow” complaint 


of C. S. Stamps, negro clergyman, against 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, out- 
lined in Railway Age of February 14, page 
391, Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that the accommo- 
dations furnished the complainant were in 
fact “unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory,” but dismissed the complaint, as sug- 
gested by the examiner’s report, because 
steps have been taken by the railroad since 
the incident occurred to provide accommo- 
dations for Negroes “substantially equal” 
to those provided for white passengers. 


New Bridge Completes All-Rail 
Route to Central America 


Completion of the new half-mile inter- 
national bridge crossing the Suchiate river 
on the Mexico-Guatemala border makes 
possible the shipment of goods to the Unit- 
ed States border within four days over an 
all-rail submarine-proof route between 
North America and Central America. 
Heretofore such shipments had to be un- 
loaded from freight cars and poled across 
the Suchiate river in tiny boats, then re- 
carted and reloaded into freight cars. The 
new bridge will permit Mexican standard- 
gauge equipment to cross to the Guatemalan 
side and makes it possible to load directly 
into and out of the narrow-gauge Guate- 
malan cars. 


Equipment Needs 


Are Understated 
(Continued from page 747) 


previous time in the history of railroads, 
and the extent to which car supplies can be 
increased by further reducing bad orders 
is extremely limited.” 

“Mr. Scandrett,” Mr. Budd said, “talked 
mostly about cars. I think the railroads 
have three major needs which will draw 
on the supply of materials, and perhaps in 
the order of importance they are locomo- 
tives, steel rails and cars. I put the cars 
last, not because they are not as necessary 
as the others, but because any increase that 
we get in cars will be a small percentage 
increase at best, and the better utilization 
of cars, if we have more locomotives and 
good fast track, may help the car de- 
ficiency. 

“I think we need 1,000 locomotives; I 
think we need 2,000,000 tons of steel rails, 
and I think we need 100,000 freight cars. 
Those are the minimum requirements for 
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1943. Mr. Eastman, who has the best over- 
all view of the transportation picture, agrees 
with these figures. I think he would be in- 
clined to increase the locomotives and cars 
a little. But unless we do have that number 
of units it is going to be very: difficult to 
continue the performance in ton-miles per 
car-day which is really the index of what 
we have to do. 

“It doesn’t take a very large percentage 
of the output of material in this country 
to keep these railroads in balance with pro- 
duction. The first thing, of course, is to 
keep our present plant in such excellent con- 
dition that we can continue to put a very 
heavy load on it and get more traffic output 
per unit than ever before, and the second, 
simply, is to allow us enough to keep our 
transportation agencies in balance with the 
increased load that will be placed upon 
them.” 

“The shippers,” Mr. Schwietert said, 
“have a real interest in transportation. If 
we get into any system of priorities or per- 
mits, or shortage in transportation facili- 
ties, the shippers lose more than the rail- 
roads. Some shippers are not going to 
find it possible to sell their goods, or ship 
them to the places where they are needed. 
The railroads will be operating as near to 
capacity as can be under those conditions, 
but the shippers will find it impossible to 
move traffic. 


“The National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards has presented a resolu- 
tion, which it recently adopted, to the War 
Production Board pointing out the need 
for more materials for railroad cars and 
locomotives, and other equipment. 

“T was advised only today that there will 
be another committee of shippers, repre- 
senting the nation as a whole, that will ap- 
pear before the War Production Board 
with a resolution contending that added 
materials must be allocated to the railroads 
to meet the 1943 traffic demands.” 

Other phases of railroad transportation 
upon which the members of the round ta- 
ble commented included the record of the 
railroads and shippers thus far in World 
War II compared with their performance 
in World War I, the possibilities of ration- 
ing passenger traffic and government own- 
ership. 


Supplementary List of 
Snubber Applications 


Recent circular letters to members of the 
A. A. R., Mechanical division, and to tank 
car owners about the application of spring 
snubbers to tank car trucks have now been 
supplemented by the following revised and 
amplified lists of (A) Private car owners 
who have agreed to permit railroads to ap- 
ply snubbers to truck spring clusters of 








(A) Private Tank Car Owners Who Have Agreed to Permit Railroads to Apply Snubbers 
to Truck Spring Clusters of Their Cars 





Reporting 


Cars 





Car owner marks Type of snubber preferred owned* 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd. ALCX 28 
American Cider & Vinegar Co. ACVX 10 
Apache Powder Company APHX ®. 
Atlas Powder Company APCX 51 
Barrett Division, 598 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. BMX tas 
California Despatch Line CDLX 2 sis 380 
a pe Cormical Compeny, Inc. —. Miner C2XB - 
ommodities Car Company, Inc. 5 ’ . 
Continental Oil Aton CONX Cardwell-West. A or Miner C2XB 1,210 
El Dorado Refining Company EDRX Cardwell, Miner or Holland A-6 292 
Fleischmann Transportation Co. FTCX ro 
Tohn H. Grace Company GRYX = 
+ on lg Prange sor OeCK Cardwell-West. A or Symington - 
‘ardwell- ; - 
Hercules Powder Company Gould SBR 185 
Houston Packing Compan HPX : 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. HOX Cardwell-Westinghouse A 326 
Independent Coal Tar Company ICTX 7 
Internat’] Min. & Chem. Corp. ITX 01 
Interstate Tank Car Corp. ISTX ~ 
Interstate Transport Company ITCX 714 
Keith Railway Equipment Company KTX : 3 
Koppers Company KPCX Cardwell-West. or Miner 1 : 
Lang & Son Co. LSX PY 
O. E. Linsin, Inc. OELX “ 
pa gat La mages Anh 4 
: adison Compan > : 4 
Mexican Petroleum oad MPLX Miner, or Cardwell-West. 2,162 
Mineral Point Zinc Division 7 
New Jersey Zinc Company MPZX ° 
New Jersey Zinc Company (of Pa.) NJZX 4 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. OECX : : - 
Phillyss Petroleum Company SWLX-PSPX Cardwell-West. or Miner 7 


Protane Corporation 

O. H. Schoenwald 

Shell Chemical Company s 
Shell Oil Company SCCX 
Simmons Oil & Refining Co., Inc. SAX 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 


PBGX 
OHSX-WMGX 
SCMX 


Miner or Cardwell 2 
Miner C2XB or Cardwell-West. 148 
Miner C2XB or Cardwell-West. 539 


White Eagle Division WEOX Cardwell-West. A or Miner C2XB - 

White Star Ohio Division WSRX = 
— & ws Co. MMGX 

taufter emical Compan , 

Eastern Branch aes SCHX Cardwell or Miner 46 
Louis Stern Sons, Inc. LSSX 2 : = 
Sun Oil Company SUNX Sun type T-1 Miner C2XB 156 

Cardwell-West. A 1,( * 

Sylvania Industrial Corp. SYLX 150 
Taylor Refining Company TRX 5 
Tennessee Products Corp. TPDX 38.731 
Union Tank Car Company UTLX* UTCX-UTX-PX 98,/ 
War Department, U. S. A. : 0.440 

Trf. Control Div., CWSX-USOX-USQX Cardwell-West. or Miner 2, 

Tank Car Branch 5s 42) 


47 car owners ’ 


* Equipment Register, October, 1942. 
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(B) Private Tank Car Owners with Cars Are Already Equipped, Necessary Snubbers Purchased 
and Being Applied by Their Own Forces, or Arrangements Made for Application 
by One or More Railroads Over Which Their Equipment Moves 





Reporting 





Car owner marks Type of snubber preferred owned* 
Appalachian Electric Power Co. 1 APEX Simplex 2 
Atlantic City Electric Company 2 ACEX Simplex 1 
R. L. Aycock Company 2 AYCX 64 
Belcher Oil Company 2,3 BEPX Miner C2XB 20 
Bisbee Linseed Company 1 BLX 52 
Champlin Refining Company 2 HHCX LENX 698 
Cities Service Oil Company 2 CSOX EORX 2.992 
cole red & oe Corp. 3 peaks V ond 
Cosden Petroleum Corp. 2 CPE Mi 22 
ers oo ag ea 2 pe —— cone rT 
Cushing Refining asoline Co. 2 ( é : c 
Deep Rock Oil Corporation 1 DRX OZKX oo ae phy. 
a —— deNemours & Co. 2 eed 885 
Ethyl Corporation 1 " * 1 
Gen. American Transp. Corp. 2 BAX BCOX Content rentagnnnte “a 
GGAX CTTX GATX 
LAPX LDLX NOLX 27.571 
PRIrx. OFX STEX : 
; SWTX 
General Chemical Company 2 GCX 565 
Harbor Tank Line Company 2,3 EECKX 350 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 2 HOKX 166 
plans i. pniene Elec. Co. 1 a Simples 1 
ingan ‘0. 1: Ke C : ‘ 
fLewis Tar Products Company 2 LTPPX Come nee “a 
tLone Star Gasoline Company 1 LSGX Cardwell-Westinghouse 325 
{Magnolia Petroleum Company 2 MPCX Cardwell 905 
Mather Stock Car Company 2 RPRX ‘ 12 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 1 COSX OSKX 2.136 
Niacet Chemicals Corp. 2 NIAX Miner C2XB ey 
North American Car Corp. 2 NATX 4,521 
Ohio Power Company 1 OPX Simplex aes 
Otex Tank Line Company 2 OTEX Cardwell-Westinghouse A 8 
Philadelphia Quartz Company 2 POX 123 
msi Quartz Ge of Cal., Ltd. 2 ar 13 
ioneer Equipment Company 2 PE -Westinghouse A 178 
#Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 2 PPGX or Coe 
Columbia Chemical Div. CACX Cardwell-Westinghouse A 114 
Old Hickory Chemical Company 2 OHCX 9 
Root sorrento Company 2 RUTX 154 
The Simmons Company 2 SMCX 107 
{Sinclair Refining Company 2 SDRX UNPX  Cardwell-West. A or Miner C2XB 6,456 
: PARX FMTX 
*Southern Alkali Corp. 2 SACX Cardwell-Westinghouse A 50 
Speas Company 2 SVMX Cardwell-Westinghouse A 20 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 2 AESX 88 
M. B. Suydam Company 3 MBSX a 
Tank Car Corp. of America 2,3 HMHX NAMX 203 
Union Starch & Refining Co. 1 USTX Cardwell 77 
43 car owners 50,586 





* Equipment Register, October, 1942. 


+ These companies also agree that, in replacement of worn out, damaged or defective snubbers, 


railroads may apply preferred snubber specified. 








their cars; and (B) private car owners 
who advise with respect to application of 
truck spring clusters on their cars that (1) 
all of their cars are already equipped, or 
(2) the necessary snubbers have been pur- 
chased and will be applied by their own 
forces, or (3) arrangements have been 
made with one or more railroads over 
which their equipment moves to apply these 
devices to their cars. 


Representation of Employees 


The National Mediation Board has an- 
nounced the results of recent elections or- 
dered by it to dispose of disputes over rep- 
resentation of railway employees. Boiler- 
makers, and their helpers and apprentices, 
on the Norfolk & Western, who had been 
- Tepresented by the Association of Boiler- 
makers, Helpers and Apprentices, Mechan- 
ical Department Associations, Norfolk & 
Western, voted 327 to 164 to designate the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, A. F. of L., to represent them. 

In an election involving employees of the 
Lehigh & New England, A. F. of L. unions 
won the right to represent several classes 
of the road’s employees who had been rep- 
resented by the Association of Maintenance 
of Equipment Employees of the L. & N. E. 

mployees voting were machinists, boiler- 
makers, electrical workers, and carmen (in- 
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cluding car cleaners). Mechanical depart- 
ment foremen and supervisors of mechanics 
on the Wabash, who had not been repre- 
sented by any organization, voted to affili- 
ate with the American Railway Supervi- 


sors’ Association, and inside hostler help- 
ers on the Florida East Coast, also previ- 
ously unaffiliated, voted to be represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen. 

An election held on the Alton to settle 
a dispute between the Dining Car Employ- 
ees Union, Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance, and the Utility 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, as to 
which should represent that road’s dining 
car employees, resulted in a vote of 71 to 
42 for the former union, which had previ- 
ously been designated to represent these 
employees. 

Spain’s Railways Are Not in 
Flourishing Condition 


Railroad transportation systems of Spain 
are said to be badly handicapped by short- 
ages and poor quality of rolling stock, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
During the Spanish war, from July, 1936, 
to April, 1939, approximately 34 per cent 
of the country’s locomotives, 60 per cent 
of its passenger cars, and 40 per cent of its 
freight cars were destroyed or badly dam- 
aged. Although much of this stock has 
been repaired and reconditioned, and some 
new equipment has been acquired, less roll- 
ing stock was available on January 1, 1942, 
than in July, 1936, as shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 

July 18 April1 Jan. 1 


1936 1939 1942 
Locomotives ...... 2,800 1,837 2,475 
Passenger cars .... 4,383 1,740 2,816 


Freight cars’...... 69,222 41,700 64,997 


In December, 1939, the Spanish Govern- 
ment ordered 150 locomotives and in Aug- 
ust, 1941, an additional 130 were ordered. 
By May, 1942, only 23 had been delivered. 
Some of the switch engines now in use are 
said to have been built in 1850. 

No new passenger cars have been built 
in Spain since the war ended and most of 
those now being used are very old and in 
poor condition. The freight car situation 
is somewhat better. Delivery of 2,500 new 
freight cars, which were ordered in 1939, 








Freight for New England Ends New York Harbor Transfer 


One of the New Haven’s thirteen steel-hulled tugs is bringing two loaded car floats from a New 
Jersey rail terminal into a slip at Oak Point, New York City. 
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has been made, and 3,500 more are being 
built. 

Domestic production appears to be ade- 
quate to meet normal replacement demands, 
but not to meet present requirements which 
are especially great as a result of war dam- 
age and deterioration. An indication of 
the condition of many of the freight cars 
now in use is found in the report that of 
the 595 Spanish freight cars carrying 
freight to one Portuguese port of entry, 
during the last quarter of 1940, the Portu- 
guese authorities refused to allow 80 of 
the cars to cross the border and required 
extensive repairs on 200 others before per- 
mitting them to enter. 


Resources Board’s 

Transport Report 

(Continued from page 748) 
suggested that regulatory agencies “should 
apply with caution the minimum rate and 
right-of-entry controls to avoid undue re- 
striction of competitive forces.” 

As suggested in the preview of the re- 
port which went to Congress last January, 
as noted in the Railway Age of January 24, 
page 252, the private ownership of rail- 
roads is one obstacle in the way of the 
planners who would make post-war con- 
struction or reconstruction of rail facili- 
ties eligible for large government expendi- 
tures. In this connection the summary re- 
port’s discussion suggests that “the ultimate 


A, C. L, Photo 


solution may lie in the public ownership 
or leasing of all basic transport facilities, 
with the railroad fixed plant placed in the 
same category as public highways, water- 
ways, and airways and paid for accord- 
ing to use.” 

The report goes on to point out that 
emergency public works programs in the 
transport field have in the past applied 
only to highways, waterways, and airways. 
“In the future,” it adds, “the extension of 
such programs to the railroads would have 
the advantage of not only creating a more 
competitive condition, but of tapping a 
large new reservoir of useful and needed 
construction projects.” The specific rec- 
ommendation on “public responsibility for 
basic transport facilities,” however, leaves 
to the proposed transportation agency the 
job of devising “suitable means” whereby 
public-works programs may be extended 
to railroads. 

Recommendations in connection with the 
terminal problem call for the “planning 
and construction of modern, unified ter- 
minal facilities to serve a co-ordinated 
transportation system.” Such terminals 
“should be provided as an integral part of 
the city plan, their facilities open on equal 
terms to all suitable carriers.” With re- 
spect to railroad consolidation, the report 
would further plans “which can be shown 
to result in increasing the economy of 
operations”; and it would do this “despite 
opposition from investors, labor, manage- 
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ment, or affected communities based on a 
narrow vested interest in existing economic 
relationships.” Consolidation “should con- 
template a limited number of systems ar- 
ranged along regional lines, but avoiding 
systems of excessive size.” 

In the latter connection the report had 
previously said: “A single national system 
under private management is objectionable 
since it would place vast economic power 
under the control of a few and raise serious 
regulatory problems. Should integration 
proceed to that degree, government owner- 
ship and operation would seem to be the 
only feasible alternative. . . . Care should 
be taken to avoid the formation of sys- 
tems of excessive size which might en- 
counter serious diseconomies from dif- 
ficulties of organization and management.” 

In leading up to these comments the re- 
port conceded that there is much co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination in the railroad in- 
dustry, mentioning through routes, joint 
rates, trackage arrangements, joint use of 
terminals, etc. It nevertheless suggested 
that freight, express, and forwarder opera- 
tions “require integration in the interest of 
improved service and greater economy,” 
while “a central clearing house to settle in- 
terline accounts and many similar devices 
are desirable.” And “finally, improvement 
and co-ordination of terminals and elimina- 
tion of wasteful competitive practices in 
the large terminal areas are urgently 
needed.” Meanwhile, “the broader, but 





Religious Services Have Been Held by Atlantic Coast Line Shopmen at Rocky Mount Each Friday for 52 Years—But This 
Service Is a Special Occasion, with Victory the Petitioners’ Theme 
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important, problem of co-ordinating the 
various transport media with one another 
has been scarcely touched.” 

With respect to the labor situation, the 
report states the problem to be one where- 
in “long-range considerations require greater 
attention to the desirability of more equit- 
able balance among the several transport 
agencies in collective bargaining arrange- 
ments, labor standards, and labor legis- 
lation.” Its recommendation on this mat- 
ter call for consideration of the possibility 
of substituting workmen’s compensation 
procedure for the present system of em- 
ployer liability.” 

There is also a recommendation cover- 
ing National Railroad Adjustment Board 
procedures, which says: “Procedures of 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
should be revised to accord with the rec- 
ommendations and suggestions of the At- 
torney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure. Agreement rules which 
have been interpreted to require a rigidity 
of jurisdictional lines as between occupa- 
tions should be altered to permit greater 
flexibility in securing economy and ef- 
ficiency and in improving service without 
sacrificing the interests of employees in 
maintaining labor standards on a high and 
equitable level. In the interpretation of the 
rules any attempt to substitute a narrow 
legalism for considerations of justice and 
equity should be rigorously opposed.” 

Because of the “complexity of the rate 
structure,” the report says that “further 
legislative treatment” of the interterritorial 
freight rate controversy “appears. inadvis- 
able.” It therefore recommends that all 
interested parties “lend their co-operation 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in order that a fair solution may be sought 
in an objective and dispassionate spirit.” 
Moreover, it anticipates that “the acute- 
ness of this problem will be alleviated with 
the further development of competitive 
agencies of transport.” 

The policy recommendation on highway 
transport suggests that war conditions 
“provide an excellent opportunity . . . for 
the redesign of automotive : equipment 
along functional lines; and for the plan- 
ning of a modern interregional highway 
system and urban express routes to ac- 
commodate the automobile of the future.” 
It goes on to say that the highway trans- 
portation industry and federal and state 
governments “should undertake now the 
task of assuring the restoration of motor 
transport after the war on a modern and 
efficient basis.” This would be done under 
the leadership of the proposed transporta- 
tion agency, which would also be “di- 
rected to accept the unexampled challenge 
of air transportation by planning in the 
most enlightened manner for the estab- 
lishment of the new medium as a major 
and integral part of our future transporta- 
tion system.” 

In its discussions of methods of financing 
transportation plant, the report gives some 
pro and con arguments with respect to user 
charges, finally making this statement: “In 
general, however, it is believed that with 
such exceptions as defense needs and 
the development of new techniques, and 
new modes of transport, user charges offer 
the best means of financing the transpor- 
tation plant.” 

The treatise on “Government Ownership 


* * *K * 
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Look On While Aircraft Wings Made by the Latter Company Are Loaded into 
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and Operation of Railroads,” written by 
Principal Economist Dewey, concludes that 
“public interest in government ownership 
and operation of railroads has recently 
revived in this country.” Such “renewed 
interest” is attributed to “very practical, 
down-to-earth reasons,” and not to any 
“material development of socialistic ideol- 
ogies.” In other words, as Mr. Dewey 
put it, it is based on “a conviction that 
government ownership may offer a feasible 
alternative to the traditional policy of 
regulating privately-owned railroads, since 
that policy has failed to accomplish rate, 
efficiency, and financial objectives desired 
by the public.” 

He next suggests that the present system 
of promoting transportation by public con- 
struction and aid “has created a com- 
petitive situation which raises doubts as 
to the ability of private managements to 
operate the railroads successfully.” Seem- 
ingly, however, the answer in Mr. Dewey’s 
opinion is not to halt the subsidies; rather, 
he suggests, “it may be necessary to na- 
tionalize the railroads in order to neu- 
tralize the effects of subsidies received 
by their competitors.” If that is not done, . 
he adds, “the railroads will continue their 
efforts to have legislative restrictions 
placed on their competitors”; and “to 
the extent that such efforts are successful, 
the protection of established interests will 
waste public investments already made in 
new facilities and keep rates high to ship- 
pers and travelers.” 

It seems to Mr. Dewey “likely that con- 
tinued wastes, inefficiencies, and excessive 
duplication of rail facilities will not be 
voluntarily corrected under private, com- 
petitive management.” He cites what he 
calls the “adverse reactions of the car- 
riers and their employees” to the proposals 
of the federal co-ordinator of transporta- 
tion as evidence of an “unwillingness or in- 
ability to introduce the degree of efficiency 
into rail operations demanded by the pub- 
lic.” Also, he anticipated wartime car 
shortages, and suggested that “the govern- 
ment may not be able to rely upon private 
operation during wartime.” 

“If rail nationalization were adopted in 
this country,” says one of Mr. Dewey’s 
conclusions, “the government would be in 
a position to stabilize rail finances im- 
mediately and would make available badly 
needed capital for expansion and improve- 
ment at lower cost than is now possible 
through private channels. As owner and 
operator, the government would be able 
to make expeditious adjustments in the 
rate level with reference to the long-run 
considerations of the public welfare. Also, 
as owner and operator, the government 
would more effectively alter the relation- 
ships of rates in line with general public 
policy. Moreover, the average level of 
rates could be lowered by this policy. In 
addition to the financial and rate consid- 
erations, operating costs could be reduced 
by the elimination of such wastes as ex- 
cessive round-about hauling and duplicated 
service. Efficiency could be promoted by 
pooling of cars and traffic and by unifica- 
tion of terminals. A nationalized system of 
railroads ought to yield savings of several 
hundred million dollars per year.” 

Mr. Dewey conceded that government 
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acquisition of the railroads would involve 
financial difficulties and legal problems. In 
the former connection he listed the valua- 
tion to be placed on the properties as the 
major obstacle; but he was nevertheless 
willing to assert that “probably the rail- 
roads are not worth more than 14 billion 
dollars, on the average, as they are now 
organized and operated.” He arrived at 
this by setting up the book value at 26 
billion dollars against “the other extreme,” 
j.e., that “rail securities in some recent 
years have been estimated to have a market 
value of less than 10 billion dollars.” 

In addition to Mr. Dewey’s government- 
ownership treatise, the report embodied dis- 
cussions and special studies as follows: 


Development of Transportation in the United 
Siete, by Ernest W. Williams, Jr., economist, 






















































The Transportation System Today, by G..Lloyd 
Wilson and Joseph L. White, consultants, NRPB. 

Trends in the Transportation Industry, by 
Ernest W. Williams, Jr. 

The Influence of Transportation on the Location 
of Economic Activities, by Edward S. Lynch, re- 
search assistant professor, Iowa State College, and 
consultant, NRPB. 

Rates and Rate Structure, by D. Philip Lock- 
lin, professor of economics, University of Illinois, 
and consultant, NRPB. 

The Nature of an Economical Division of Traf- 
fic, by Thor Hultgren, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York, formerly a member 
of I.C.C. staff. 

Transport Coordination, by Ralph L. Dewey. 

Economies from Railroad Consolidation and 
Coordination, by Burton N. Behling, director of 
the Transportation Board of Investigation and 
Research’s study of public aids to carriers. 

Railway Financing, 1890-1940, by. W. H. S. 
—— assistant director, Bureau of Statistics, 


New Concepts in Transport Regulation, by 
James C. Nelson, principal economist, NRPB, 
on leave from position of senior transportation 
economist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The Nature and Control of the Transport 
Market, by Burton N. Behling. 

Transportation and Public Promotional Policy, 
by Wilfred Owen, consultant, NRPB. : 

The Role of Public Action in Transportation 
Abroad, by Ludwig M. Homberger, professor of 
transportation, The American University, Wash- 
ington, 

Special Studies 


Air Transport, by J. Parker Van Zandt, con- 
sultant to Civil Aeronautics Board. : 

Coastwise, Intercoastal, and Great Lakes Ship- 
ping, by the Division of Economics and Statis- 
tics, U. S. Maritime Commission. : 

The Provision of Highway Facilities, by Wil- 
fred Owen. 

The Motor Transport imietes, by C. S. Mor- 
gan, E. V. Breitenbach, and J. O. Riley, assistant 
director, chief, Section of Accounts, and associate 
economic analyst, respectively, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, I.C.C. 

Inland Water Transport, prepared under the 
direction of Major General Julian L. Schley, 
former chief of engineers, U. S. Army. 

Petroleum Pipe-Line Transportation, by G. 
Lloyd Wilson. t 

Railway Transport, by J. W. Barriger, III, 
associate director, Division of Railway Transport, 
Office of Defense Transportation. | : 

The Position of Labor, by Edwin M, Fitch 
and Joseph M. Gillman, former chief statistician, 
and senior economic statistician, Bureau of Re- 
search and Information Service, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


Attrep Raitway Svuppty Association.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R., 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. : 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. . Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
inc Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RAILwAy BRIDGE AND BuILpiINcG Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Lorene Kindred, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car INnsTITUTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 

orks in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S..Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 16-18, 
1943, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RaiLway MAGAZINE EpitTors’ Associa- 
TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHorRT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, November 30-Decem- 
ber 4, 1942, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
Railroad Division. —E. L. Woodward, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, 105 West Adams S&t., 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN TRANsIT AssocratTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, April 27-29, 
1943, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILROADs.—H. J. 
Srl Transportation Building, Washington, 


‘Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 16-18, 1943, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, III. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—wW. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
_ St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
March 16-18, 1943, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Mechanical Division—Arthur C. Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
Sy caper Building, Washington, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 

Motor Transport Division.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, c. 

Car-Service Division —E. W. Coughlin, 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D. C 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
we Transportation Building, Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway CLaim AGENTs.—F. L. 

2 re hae Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

BripGE AND BuriLp1Inc Suppry MEN’s ASssocIA- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II]. 

CanapIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
cago, Ill 





except June, July and August, Windsor Ho. 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car Department Association oF St. Louts, Mo, 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month except qume, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DeparTMENT OFFicers’ AssociIATION.—Frank 
Kartheiser, Asst. to Vice-Pres., C. B 
Chicago, IIl. : 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTIon or Cuicaco.—G. K, 
Oliver, 8238 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago 
Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

CenTrRaAL Raitway Cuus oF BurFFALo.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, Régular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y, 

EastERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS, 
—J. T. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St., (11th 
floor), New York, N. Y. 

Eastern Car Foreman’s AsSOcIATION.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October and November, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

LocomoTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ AsSOCIA- 
tion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 

Master Borter MAkKeErs’ AssociATION.—A. F, 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An. 
nual meeting, November 10-12, 1942, Hotel 
Coronado, St. Louis, Mo. 

NATIONAL RAttway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill 

New Encranp Raitroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
hie 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regu- 
ar meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rattroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September, and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Annual dinner, December 10, 1942, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

PaciFic Raitway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 

. Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each _ alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rartway Business AssocraTion.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Rartway Cius or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Execrric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssocratTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

Raitway Fuet anp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Raitway Tre AssociaTion.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASsso- 
cration.—A. G. Shaver, 310 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Sicnat AppLiANcE AssocraTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaiLway CLUB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday m 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
a W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 

a. 

Toronto RarLway Crus.—D. M. George, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regt 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track SUPPLY ASSOCIATION.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 12 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. : 

Western RatLway Cius.—E. E, Thulin eer! 
tive Secretary) 122 S. Michigan Ave., ee 
cago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Mon 
of each month, except January, June, Jane 
August and September, Hotel Sherman, Chi 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Pennsylvania Recovers 60,000 
Tons of Steel Rail 


Nearly 60,000 tons of steel rail were 
made available by the Pennsylvania in re- 
cent months to help swell the .supply of 
steel required in the nation’s war effort. 
The greater part of this rail was released 
as a result of the relaying of main-line 
trackage with new rail, much of it of 
heavier sections, made necessary by the 
greatly increased traffic. Some was recov- 
ered from side and yard tracks rendered 
unnecessary by changes in industrial con- 
ditions, and some also from several short 
branches which were no longer used and 
abandonment of which had been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Approximately one-half the tonnage of 
rail released by the railroad was still in 
serviceable condition, and was employed in 
the immediate laying of approximately 200 
miles of track through the extension of 
railroad facilities to Army and Navy ware- 
houses, cantonments, ship yards and other 
war industries. The rail was delivered by 
the railroad direct to the new users in 
various parts of the country, with the War 
Production Board sponsoring the projects 
and making the arrangements for distribu- 
tion. Transfer of the rail to its new loca- 
tions relieved steel mills of the burden of 
producing an equal quantity of new rail 
and materially speeded up essential war 
work. The remainder of the rail released 
was not suitable for re-use and was turned 
over to the steel mills for re-rolling, or 
for melting as scrap. 


SIGNALING 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louis has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Company covering the 
materials required for the installation of a 
centralized traffic control system between 
Hills Park and Junta, Ga., comprising 41 
miles of single track and 2 miles of double 
track. The control machine will be located 
at Hills Park and provided with the nec- 
essary levers for the control of power- 
operated switches and signals at 26 end- 
of-siding locations and for the control of 
electric switch locks on 33 non-interlocked 
main track switches. The control machine 
will also be provided with continuous track 
indications for the entire territory and au- 
tomatic train graph for OS record. The 
order involves Style M-22-B dual-control, 
low-control, low-voltage direct current 
switch layouts, Style SL-6 electric switch 
locks, color-light signals, necessary relays, 
transformers, rectifiers, coding units, hous- 
ings, etc., etc. The field installation will 
be handled by the railway company’s regu- 
lar signal construction forces. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Tre Britisu Corumpra Etecrric RAtL- 
way Company, Ltp., received delivery on 
October 15 of four 3l-passenger motor 
coaches from Twin Coach Co., Kent, O. 
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The Simplex Radio division of the 
Philco Corporation, at Sandusky, Ohio, 
has received the Army-Navy “E” flag for 
high achievement in the production of war 
equipment. 


William J. Brown, New York zone 
sales-manager of the original equipment di- 
vision of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, has been transferred 
to the Brown Instrument Company di- 
vision of Minneapolis-Honeywell in charge 
of expediting materials in the New York 
area. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass., has opened a new 
branch plant at LaSalle, Ill., to serve as 
the company’s mid-west production center, 
superseding the factory at Sturtevant, Wis., 
which was recently closed. The new plant 
will be operated by J. F. Gibson as super- 
inténdent under the supervision of F. 
Herlan, general manager of the com- 
pany’s mid-western division. 


Gerard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Company, has been selected as the 
sixth recipient of the Hoover medal for 
1942, which will be presented to him at 
the winter convention of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers during the 
week of January 25, 1943. The Hoover 
medal is administered by the Hoover Medal 
Board of Award, consisting of representa- 
tives of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
It was formally instituted on April 8, 
1930, during the celebration of the 50th an- 
niversary of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, to honor engineers 
whose pre-eminent services have advanced 
the well-being of mankind and whose tal- 
ents have been devoted to the development 
of a richer and more enduring civilization. 
The first award was made to Herbert 
Hoover. 


In a booklet issued to help men and 
women employees wind up their civilian 
affairs before entering the nation’s service, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. reports that leaves of absence 
are being granted the following: Male em- 
ployees drafted by the Army; men enlist- 
ing in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Navy 
Construction Battalion, Maritime Commis- 
sion Cadet Corps, Army Specialist Corps 
and Merchant Marine. The same recogni- 
tion is accorded women employees enlisting 
in the Women’s Auxiliary Volunteer 
Emergency Service or signing up as nurses 
through the American Red Cross. These 
workers will be given leaves of absence 
lasting 6 months and 40 days after the 
end of the war, or 40 days following the 
date of honorable discharge, whichever oc- 
curs first. 

In addition to information about West- 
inghouse jobs, the booklet provides the an- 
swers to many other questions arising in 
the minds of workers changing from civil- 
ian to military life. Topics discussed in- 
clude installment purchases, insurance, al- 


lowances for dependents, income taxes, 
mortgages, rent, voting and the post-war 


status of the soldier. Westinghouse em- 
ployees with one or more years of contin- 
uous service get an extra month’s pay when 
they enter the armed forces. 


Harry W. Renick has been appointed 
a vice-president of the Brake Shoe and 
Castings division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., which position he 
will hold in addition to his present duties 
as vice-president of Brake Shoe’s Ramapo 
Ajax division. Mr. Renick was born in 
Denver, Colo., and majored in civil engi- 
neering at Stanford University. After col- 
lege he was employed with the Union Pa- 
cific and the Colorado & Southern in 
engineering and construction work. In 1913 
he joined the Elliot Frog & Switch Co., 
now a part of Ramapo Ajax, and three 
years later was sent to St. Louis, Mo., as 
sales manager. In 1926, Mr. Renick was 
instrumental in opening Ramapo’s first 
plant on the west coast at Los Angeles, 





Harry W. Renick 


Cal., for the manufacture of railroad frogs, 
switches, and special trackwork. He was 
placed in charge of this plant and, also, 
some time later, of a new plant at Seattle, 
Wash. When Ramapo Ajax became a 
Brake Shoe division, he was made vice- 
president in charge of the division’s west- 
ern plants at Los Angeles, Seattle and 
Pueblo, Ariz. 


The American Forge division of the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. 
was presented with the Army-Navy “E” 
award for high achievement in the produc- 
tion of war equipment on October 24. The 
Forge division of Brake Shoe is producing 
parts for tanks and armored vehicles and 
shell forgings in the 75 mm. to 105 mm. 
range. The division pioneered in the pro- 
duction of shell forgings by the “upset” 
method in 1939, and W. E. Crocombe, pres- 
ident of American Forge, in accepting the 
Army-Navy award, stated that steel saved 
by this method of shell production in the 
two plants of the Forge division was the 
equivalent of 800 medium tanks. Col. Frank 
U. McCoskrie presented the Army-Navy 
“E” burgee to Mr. Crocombe and Lt. 
Comm. C. H. Soderstrom presented the 
lapel emblems to the employees. An un- 
usual feature of the ceremonies was the 
presence of wounded servicemen from Pa- 
cific battlefronts who related experiences 
during the attacks on Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
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waii, Dutch Harbor, Alaska, and the U. S. 
S. Lexington. 


OBITUARY 


Nelson Jarvie Darling, manager of 
the General Electric Company’s West Lynn 
and River works, died October 26 at Beach 
Bluffs, Mass., after an illness of a few 
months. He was 58 years of age. 


Abandonments 





AtTcHIson, TopEKA & SANTA FeE.—This 
road and the Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don operation of and to abandon, respec- 
tively, a branch from Raton, N. M., to 
Sugarite, 5.79 miles. 

In a proposed report in F. D. 13788 Ex- 
aminer F. E. Grutzik recommends that the 
commission authorize this road to abandon 
operation of, and the Rock Mountain & 
Santa Fe to abandon, a branch from Koeh- 
ler Junction, N. M., to Ute Park, 39.58 
miles. 


Boston & MAInE.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 4,-has denied 
this road’s application for authority to 
abandon part of a branch from Bedford, 
Mass., to Concord (T), 3.85 miles, on the 
ground that it has not been operating at a 
loss and traffic is likely to increase in the 
future. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—This road has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its 16.8-mile line between 
Woodruff, Wis., and Star Lake. 


DetawareE & Hupson.—The Greenwich 
& Johnsonville has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon its line from Greenwich, N. Y., 
to Northumberland, 0.721 miles. 


Fort WortH & Denver City.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company and 
the Fort Worth & Denver South Plains 
to abandon operation of and to abandon, 
respectively, a branch 1.38 miles in length 
within the corporate limits of Lockney, 
Tex. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Authority has been 
granted this road by Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to abandon 
its line from Elbow Lake, Minn., to Tintah, 
16.22 miles. That part of the application 
which sought permission to abandon the 
line from Evansville, Minn., to Elbow 
Lake,, another segment of the same branch, 
was dismissed without prejudice after the 
applicant requested that it be held in 
abeyance. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road, the 
St. Joseph, South Bend & Southern and 
the Michigan Central have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a joint 
application seeking authority to abandon and 
abandon operation of the St. J., S. B. & 
S.’s 25-mile line extending from a con- 
nection with the N. Y. C. in Portage Town- 
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ship, Ind., westerly and northerly to a 
point in Baroda Township. 


LouIsviLLE & NASHVILLE.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon a branch 
from a point near Duane, Ky., to a point 
formerly called Pioneer station, about 1.04 
miles, and a segment of a branch extend- 
ing from a point near Madisonville, Ky., 
to Como, about 1.8 miles. 


Missourt Paciric.—The Sugar Land has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its 11.7- 
mile line between Cabell, Tex., and Hickey. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a segment of 
its Alexandria branch from a point south 
of New Alexandria, Pa., to its terminus, 
3.1 miles, and a segment of its Dundale 
branch extending about 0.32 mile west of 
its connection with the said Alexandria 
branch. - Both abandonments result from 
prospective submergence due to flood con- 
trol measures, and the affected segment of 
the Dundale branch will be relocated so 
operation may continue. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon small segments 
(totaling 6.93 miles) of branch lines in 
Pennsylvania. The lines involved are: 
Amesville Branch No. 3, from a point near 
West Moshannon to end, 0.86 mi.; Live- 
right Branch, from a point near South 
Clearfield to end, 0.53 mi.; Bute Run 
Branch, from Vance Mill Junction to end, 
2.45 mi.; Dundale Branch, from Alls- 


worth to Dundale, 0.76 mi.; Philipsburg. 


Branch, from Valuation Station 91 plus 
40 to end, 1.58 mi. in Clearfield County; 
Amesville Branch No. 1, from Valuation 
Station 83 plus 80 to end, 0.75 mi. in 
Clearfield County. 


SEABOARD AiR LInE.—This road and the 
Tampa & Gulf Coast have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority, respectively, to abandon operation 
of and abandon the latter’s lines between 
Lake Villa, Fla., and Tarpon Springs, 3.1 
miles; and between Elfers, Fla., and New 
Port Richey, 2.3 miles. 


Texas & Paciric.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon operation of 
and dismantle its Texarkana, Shreveport 
and Natchez branch between Texarkana, 
Tex., and Shreveport, La., 72 miles. 


Union Paciric.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon operation 
of, and the Oregon Short Line to abandon, 
a branch from Sugar City, Idaho, to Hinck- 
ley, 4.41 miles. 

CAST IRON GARGOYLES which for 72 years 
have decorated the window-arches of the 
combined Queen City Hotel and the Balti- 
more & Ohio station buildings at Cumber- 
land, Md., have gone into the nation’s war 
scrap pile, according to the B. & O. maga- 
zine. The buildings, erected in 1870, had 
78 of the decorative iron pieces, one at the 
top of each window arch. The total yield 
was 2,184 lb. of scrap. 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—Bonds.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to sell . 
25-year 3% per cent first mortgage bonds, 
series A, in the amount of $9,500,000 from 
the new $15,000,000 issue which was re- 
cently authorized by its stockholders, as 
noted in the Railway Age of Ocfober 31, 
page 714. As also noted there, the pro- 
ceeds will be used to meet December 1 ma- 
turities ; while the application reveals that 
the sale has been made subject to I. C. C. 
approval to a syndicate headed by Solo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, whose bid of 98.577 
per cent of par and accrued interest was 
the highest received. The bonds will be 
dated November 1, 1942, and will mature 
on November 1, 1967; they will be redeem- 
able in part on any interest date or as a 
whole on 30-days notice if the redemption 
date is an interest date, and on 60-days no- 
tice if it is not. Redemption prices range 
from 1035 to par. 


BattimorE & Oun10.—Merger of Pitts- 
burg & Western and Pittsburgh Junction. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Pittsburg 
& Western to acquire ownership, manage- 
ment and operation of the Pittsburgh Junc- 
tion, which company will be dissolved. 
Both companies are subsidiaries of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and the merger will result 
in simplification of corporate stricture. 

To give effect to this merger the Pitts- 
burgh Junction is authorized to issue a re- 
funding and general mortgage bond in an 
amount not to exceed $2,240,000, and the 
Pittsburg & Western is authorized to as- 
sume liability with respect to Putsburgh 
Junction bonds in the amount of $8,466,- 
500, to issue a refunding and general mort- 
gage bond in an amount not to exceed $13,- 
499,900 to retire matured bonds, and to 
issue capital stock of a par value of $1,940,- 
000, all of which new issues are to be de- 
livered to the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Boston & MAINE.—Acquisition of the 
Franklin & Tilton—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to purchase the property 
of its subsidiary, the Franklin & Tilton, by 
cancellation of its stock and dissolution. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Preferred Stock Divi- 
dend—The Maine Central on October 29 
declared a preferred stock dividend of $9 
per share, payable November 5. The pay- 
ment covers all arrearage of accumulated 
and unpaid dividends on this class of stock 
up to January 1, 1939, leaving an unpaid 
accumulation of $24 per share as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1943. 


Missourr Pactric.—Court Considers Re- 
payment of RFC.—The United States dis- 
trict court at St. Louis, Mo., on October 
30 took under advisement a motion by the 
Missouri Pacific asking authorization for 
the repayment of the railroad’s debt to the 
Reconstruction Finance _ Corporation 
amounting to $23,134,800, plus interest. 
(See Railway Age, October 10, page 587.) 


MIssourRI Pactric—Acquisition by Mis- 
souri Pacific in Nebraska—The Interstate 
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Steam Power is still supreme . . . helping to keep the United Nations’ 


“larders” filled. 
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Commerce Commission, Division 4, has au- 
thorized the Missouri Pacific in Nebraska 
to purchase and operate a part of the for- 
mer Hastings branch of the Chicago & 
North Western, extending from Hastings, 
Neb., easterly 1.65 miles, which that road 
had been authorized to abandon, and which 
the WPB had requisitioned. The line af- 
fected gives access to a war plant, and its 
rail and fastenings have been allocated to 
the applicant by the WPB. 


New York CENTRAL.—A cquisition—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to purchase 
a line extending from a point 1.2 miles 
north of Newton Falls, N. Y., to Clifton 
Mines, 8.95 miles, which was built by the 
Clifton Ore Company to gain access to 
iron ore deposits. 


Reaptnc.—Bonds.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed at the request of the applicant 
this road’s request in Finance Docket 
13921 for authority to procure the au- 
thentication and delivery of not more than 
$3,677,000 of 3% per cent general and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, series D. 


Missourt Paciric.—E-xecutive Commit- 
tee Chairman Accuses Financial Institu- 
tions—In a letter dated October 27 to 
United States Senator James J. Davis, 
which was ordered printed in the Congres- 
sional Record, Colonel J. C. Davis, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Missouri Pacific, accused a “closely-knit” 
group of life insurance companies and 
banks of seeking to obtain control of the 
reorganized Missouri Pacific who, in do- 
ing so, threatened “(1) To withhold many 
millions of dollars in cash which should 
immediately be paid to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in liquidation of debt, 
thereby becoming available to the further- 
ance of the war program; and (2) by an 
ingenious utilization of current rail-reor- 
ganization procedure to acquire control of 
a number of now competitive major rail 
systems in the hands of this same closely- 
knit group of financial institutions ; and (3) 
a large-scale destruction of bona fide in- 
vestment values in rail securities without 
financial justification.” 

The letter referred to statements made 
on the floor of the Senate earlier. this 
month by Senator Wheeler criticizing the 
bringing of pressure in reorganizations by 
“speculators who are buying up railroad 
securities” and by Senator Truman that 
the Alleghany Corporation was interfer- 
ing in the Missouri Pacific reorganization, 
and went on to say “The impression that 
Alleghany Corporation is a speculator in 
the securities of Missouri Pacific is not 
true. 

“The Alleghany Corporation invested 
more than $100,000,000 in the purchase of 
Missouri Pacific securities, which were is- 
sued with the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission—all several years 
prior to the initiation of bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in 1933. Official records on file 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission disclose that Alleghany Corpora- 
tion has not purchased a single security in 
the Missouri Pacific or any other railroad 
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or public utility in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings.” 


Wirkes-Barre & Eastern.—Reorgani- 
sation Fees.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set a maximum 
limit of $6,000 on compensation for Leo 
W. White, counsel for the trustee in the 
reorganization of this company. 


Average Pricesof Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 4 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 30.26 29.68 29.51 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 68.87 68.53 65.63 
Dividends Declared 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh. —87%¢, quarterly; 


Special Guaranteed, 50¢, quarterly, both payable 

December 1 to holders of record November 20. 
Great Northern.—Preferred, $1.00, payable De- 

cember 10 to holders of record November 10. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—$5.00 preferred (year 
end); $2.50, payable December 15 to holders of 
record December 1 

Maine Central—6 Per Cent Prior Preferred, 
$9.00, payable November 5 to holders of record 
November 2. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—Irregular, 
$3.00, payable December 1 to holders of record 
November 12. 

Norfolk & Western.—$2.50, quarterly, payable 
December 19 to holders of record November 30. 

Reading Company.—4 Per cent Non-cumula- 
tive First Preferred, 50¢, quarterly, payable De- 
cember 10 to holders of record November 19. 


Construction 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—The Kentucky De- 
partment of Highways has awarded a con- 
tract amounting to approximately $106,400 
to Nally. and Mudd, Springfield, Ky., for 
the construction of a highway bridge over 
the Illinois Central and old U. S. High- 
way No. 31-W on the Ft. Knox-Branden- 
burg Station road. The bridge will con- 
sist of three 50-ft. and one 173-ft. 
continuous concrete girder spans and will 
have a roadway width of 26 ft. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—The Tennes- 
see Valley authority has asked the War de- 
partment for approval of plans for altera- 
tion of the L. & N. bridge crossing the 
Tennessee river near Danville, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MExiIco.—Work 
will begin immediately on the construction 
of 225 kilometers (139.8 miles) of new 
line between Magosal, Ver. C., and Apulco, 
Hgo. The new line will provide a route 
between Mexico City and Tampico, Tam., 
via Pachuca, Hgo., and Apulco 329 kilo- 
meters (204.4 miles) long, a saving of 414 
kilometers (257.3 miles), as compared to 
the present route via San Luis Potosi, S. 
L. P. Construction is expected to be com- 
pleted within a period of three years. 


War DEPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
Office, Vicksburg, Miss., has awarded a 
contract in amount between $1,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 which includes the construction 
of railroad track facilities in Mississippi. 
Other work in this contract includes the 
construction of temporary frame buildings, 
sewage systems,:~¢learing and grubbing, 
aprons, runways; roads«and drainage. 
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EXECUTIVE 


H. J. Humphrey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of lines East of Port 
Arthur, Ont., with headquarters as before 
at Toronto, Ont. 


Seaborn DeWitt Hurst, Jr., whose 
appointment as assistant to the president of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters 
at Wilmington, N. C., was announced in 
the Railway Age of October 31, was born 
on February 24, 1898, at Stillmore, Ga. 
Mr. Hurst was graduated from the Geor- 
gia-Alabama Business College at Macon, 
Ga., in 1916, and entered railway service 
on September 1, 1916, as stenographer in 
the office of the superintendent of motive 
power of the Atlantic Coast Line, at Way- 
cross, Ga., being promoted to secretary to 





Seaborn D. Hurst, Jr. 


the assistant general superintendent of 
transportation at Wilmington, N. C., on 
January 26, 1920. Subsequently, between 
April 27, 1920, and October 22, 1936, he 
served in the offices of the vice-president 
and general manager as contract clerk, sec- 
retary and chief clerk. He was appointed 
assistant to the general manager on Octo- 
ber 23, 1936, and served in this capacity 
until August 1, 1942, when he became as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


George T. Carmichael, whose appoint- 
ment as vice-president and comptroller of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn. 
was announced in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 31, was born on December 10, 1889, 
at New Haven, Conn. He was educated 
in the New Haven public schools and was 
graduated from the Yale Business college 
in 1907. Mr. Carmichael entered railway 
service in October, 1908, as a clerk in the 
office of the auditor of disbursements of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, ad- 
vancing, in April, 1914, to chief clerk; 
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Franklin Railway Supply Company is 100% in war production. Part of this 
consists of supplying the railroads’ needs and the remainder is on direct 
war contracts. 


To insure prompt delivery of repair parts Franklin needs the railroads’ help. 
i how) 


WE Sn 








1. Make application for the highest priority to which quantities further complicates and delays deliveries. 


you are entitled. If this is not received with your 
, 3. Another procedure that delays deliveries is the 
order we must ask for an amendment. This means 
Sa A ordering of parts that are not within the range of 
delay in shipping the needed parts. 9 P 9 
the standard dimensions. A sufficient range of sizes 
2. The ordering of small numbers of frequently used : z . 
° 9 y is provided for every repair part to cover 95% of 
repair parts wastes man-power and machine time. : A : . : 
the railroads’ requirements. Ordering parts with 
Order parts in reasonable quantities. Not more than ; 
| dimensions outside these standards not only slows 
you require for a normal inventory but not by twos 
| production of other repair parts but results in delay 
and threes. 
Nipaes in obtaining the special part. 
Large numbers of small individual orders slow 


up the supply of everyone’s needs. Alterations must By cooperating in these three requests the rail- 
be made in machine settings, dies must be changed, roads are enabling Franklin not only to supply them 
, thereby slowing down the whole production opera- with parts more promptly but to step up the tempo 






tion. Purchasing of fabricating materials in small of Franklin’s contribution to the war effort. 


aU 5 FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. [7.2 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 


November 7, 1942 


statistical accountant. In June, 1914, he 
became valuation auditor, and in July, 1918, 
was appointed assistant to the federal audi- 
tor. He served in the latter capacity until 
March, 1920, when he was appointed to the 
position of assistant to the comptroller. Mr. 
Carmichael became general auditor in June, 





George T. Carmichael 


1920, and was elected comptroller of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
its various subsidiaries on November 1, 
1934, remaining in this capacity until his 
recent promotion. Mr. Carmichael! is also 
a director of the Connecticut Company and 
of the Realty Hotels, Inc., of New York. 
He was elected chairman of the Account- 
ing division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads at its annual meeting in 
June, 1941, at Denver, Colo. Though norm- 
ally the term of office is one year, due to 
the war emergency, new officers have not 
been chosen and Mr. Carmichael is con- 
tinuing as head of the division. At present, 
he is also general chairman of the Railway 
Express Contract Accounting Committee, 
and a member of the National Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transporta- 
tion. 


OPERATING 


J. W. Sims has been appointed train- 
master of the Mobile division of the South- 
ern, with headquarters at Selma, Ala. 


E. D. Cotterell, acting assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific, has been promoted to 
general manager of the Eastern lines, with 
headquarters as before at Toronto, Ont. | 


D. J. Callahan, chief clerk of the gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern district 
of the Union Pacific at Portland, Ore., has 
been promoted to assistant to the general 
manager, with the same headquarters, a 
newly created position. 


W. J. McMahan, agent and terminal 
trainmaster of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific at Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to the newly created position of 
assistant superintendent of the Coast di- 
vision, with the same headquarters. The 
position of terminal trainmaster at Seattle 
has been abolished. 


W. H. Kyle, division engineer of the 
Canadian National, has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of the Montreal termi- 
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nals, with headquarters as before at Mont- 
real, Que., succeeding J. F. Connolly, pro- 
moted. R. M. Macdonald has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
Montreal Terminals, also with headquar- 
ters at Montreal. 


R. D. Rifenburgh has been appointed 
District Manager of the Car Service Di- 
vision, Association of American Railroads, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding R. S. Harlan, transferred. Mr. 
Rifenburgh’s former position as District 
Manager at Dallas, Tex., has been filled 
by the promotion of C. P. Wasson, who 
has been Car Service Agent at that point. 


Walter L. Ennis, manager of refriger- 
ator service and claim prevention of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant to the chief operat- 
ing officer, with the same headquarters, in 
charge of claim prevention, refrigerator 
and merchandise service. The position of 
manager of refrigerator service and claim 
prevention has been abolished. Mr. Ennis 
was born in Chicago on June 11, 1891, and 
attended business college. He was em- 
ployed in various positions, mostly in con- 





Walter L. Ennis 


nection with wholesale produce until 1910, 
when he entered railway service as a fire- 
man of the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Nickel Plate). In 1913 he went 
with the Illinois Central as a brakeman and 
a year later went with the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy as a perishable inspector. 
He left railroad service in 1917 to start 
his own produce business and from Feb- 
ruary, 1918, to July, 1919, he served in the 
U. S. Army, becoming a sergeant in the 
39th Engineers and spending 13 months in 
France. Upon his return, he became a 
traveling inspector for the Milwaukee and 
in September, 1920, he was advanced to 
superintendent of refrigerator service. Mr. 
Ennis was promoted to manager of refrig- 
erator service and claim prevention in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, which position he held until 
his recent promotion, effective November 1. 


Z. T. Komarek, trainmaster of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate) at Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the general manager, 
a newly created position, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio. E. F. Peters, 


trainmaster at Lima, Ohio, has been trans- 
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ferred to Ft. Wayne, succeeding Mr. Ko- 
marek, and C. W. Hecker, trainmaster at 
Peru, Ind., has been transferred to Lima, 
relieving Mr. Peters. R. A. Gleason has 
been appointed trainmaster at Peru, re- 
placing Mr. Hecker. 


A. J. Smith, trainmaster of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Needles, Cal, 
has been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent at that point, a newly created posi- 
tion. E. R. Robertson, assistant to the 
general superintendent of transportation at 
Chicago, has been appointed trainmaster at 
Needles, succeeding Mr. Smith. G. A, 
Alexaander, yardmaster at Argentine, 
Kan., has been advanced to assistant to the 
general superintendent of transportation at 
Chicago, relieving Mr. Robertson. Paul 
T. Collins, trainmaster at Winslow, Ariz., 
has been transferred to San Bernardino, 
Cal. 


H. D. Walker, trainmaster of the IIli- 
nois Central at Paducah, Ky., has been 
transferred to Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
Walter E. Davis, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Louisiana division, 
with headquarters at McComb, Miss., was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
31. C. E. Bartholomew, assistant train- 
master at Madisonville, Ky., has been ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Paducah, replac- 
ing Mr. Walker. H. E. Green, transpor- 
tation inspector at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to trainmaster at McComb, relieving 
Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Springfield division, 
with headquarters at Clinton, IIl., was also 
reported in the Railway Age of October 31. 


D. W. Naff, safety agent of the Nor- 
folk & Western, has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of safety, with headquarters 
at Roanoke, Va., succeeding ‘C. H. Blake- 
more, who has retired after 45 years of 
service with the Norfolk & Western. Mr. 
Blakemore, a pioneer in railroad safety 
practices, is widely known in rail circles 
for his work. Soon after the organization 
of the railway~safety movement in 1913, 
he was appointed vice-chairman, and in 
the following year, chairman, of the rail- 
road’s Safety Commission. Since then, the 
Norfolk & Western’s casualty rate has 
been improved more than 90 per cent and 
the road has received national recognition 
for its safety record. In 1915, when the 
Scioto division was declared the safest 
railroad division in the United States, the 
Harriman Silver Memorial Medal was 
awarded to the road. In 1926, 1938 and 
1940, it won the coveted Harriman Gold 
Memorial Medal for the “utmost progress 
in safety and accident prevention.” Last 
year the Norfolk & Western was awarded 
first honors in the Railroad Employees Na- 
tional Safety Contest, which was sponsored 
by the National Safety Council. 


MECHANICAL 


Arthur Meehan has been appointed 
road foreman of engines of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Riviere 4 
Pierre, Que. 


H. E. Anderson, assistant division mas- 
ter mechanic of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at La Junta, Colo., has been 
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promoted to master mechanic of the West- 
ern division, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at Dodge City, Kan. 


A. P. Gilsdorf, car foreman of the Nor- 
folk & Western at Lambert Point, Va., has 
been promoted to general car inspector, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., suc- 
ceeding R. H. Dyer, who has retired. Mr. 
Dyer had been employed by the Norfolk 
& Western since 1895. 


W. Q. Daugherty, master mechanic of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Jackson, Tenn., 
has been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of motive power and car equipment, 
with the same headquarters, and J. A. 
Dempster has been appointed master me- 
chanic at Jackson, succeeding Mr. Daugh- 
erty. 


TRAFFIC 


-F. B. Vandergrift, general southern 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been promoted to division 
freight agent at Williamsport, Pa. He 
held his former position for 4% years. 
W. S. Merrick, district freight agent at 
Albany, N. Y., succeeds Mr. Vandergrift. 


John P. Heavers, general agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, a newly created position, with same 
headquarters and J. J. Grogan, traveling 
agent at Birmingham, Ala., has been ad- 
vanced to general agent at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Heavers. 


James T. Lean, foreign freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Alton at 
Chicago, has been appointed district freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding Ed- 
ward S. King, who has retired after more 
than 55 years of service with this com- 
pany. Frank M. White, Jr., has been 
appointed foreign freight agent at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Lean. 


John P. Kilty, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been promoted to manager 
of mail, baggage and express traffic, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Frederick C. Francis, whose retire- 
ment on November 1 was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 31. Robert E. 
King, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at Detroit, Mich., has been advanced 
to assistant to the general passenger agent 
at Chicago and Harry P. Buchanan, trav- 
eling passenger agent at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general agent, pas- 
senger department at Detroit, relieving Mr. 
King. 

Mr. Kilty was born in Chicago and en- 
tered Rock Island service in May, 1910, 
as a clerk in the accounting department. 
In 1918 he was promoted to chief clerk of 
mail, baggage and express traffic and in 
1923 he was advanced to assistant manager 
of mail, baggage and express traffic. Mr. 
Kilty was appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Chicago in 1937, which 
position he held until his recent promotion, 
effective November 1. 


L. Emerson Wetterau, whose promo- 
tion to executive general agent of the 
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Southern, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 31, was born at Tamaqua, 
Pa., in 1894, and graduated from Girard 
college, Philadelphia, Pa. He entered rail- 
way service with the Southern in 1910, 
and held various clerical positions at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn. Dur- 
ing World War-I he served two years 
with the U. S. Army, and after his dis- 
charge in 1919, he returned to the South- 
ern, serving as freight traffic representa- 
tive at Richmond and Norfolk, Va. In 
1920 he was transferred to New Orleans, 
La., as chief clerk in the office of the for- 
eign freight agent, later being appointed 
foreign freight agent. On August 1, 1922, 
Mr. Wetterau was appointed foreign agent 
at New York. From there he went to 
Lynchburg, Va., as division freight agent 
in 1929; to Knoxville, Tenn., as assistant 
general freight agent in 1934; and to New 
Orleans as assistant freight traffic manager 
in 1937. On September 1, 1938, he was 
transferred to Birmingham, holding that 
position until his recent promotion, effec- 
tive November 1. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. D. Tobien, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western lines of the Southern 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted 
to assistant to the chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


W. T. Donoho, assistant engineer of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galves- 
ton, Tex., has been promoted to the newly 
created position of district engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


C. R. Swenson, superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, & Pacific, has been appointed sig- 
nal engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, and C. O. Ellis, assistant 
superintendent of telegraph and signals, has 


been promoted to superintendent of tele- 


graph, with the same headquarters. 


W. E. Ross, assistant engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has been promoted to 
division engineer at Ottumwa, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding R. A. Whiteford, who has been 
transferred to Marion, Iowa. Mr. White- 
ford relieves H. Wuerth, who has been 
transferred to Savanna, IIl., replacing H. 
B. Christianson, who has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. 
Army. 


OBITUARY 


George G. Beltzhoover, who retired 
on March 1, 1926, as special passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Chicago, died 
on October 29, at his home in that city. 
He was 86 years of age. 


Edwin W. Norris, master mechanic of 
the-Frankfort & Cincinnati, with headquar- 
ters at Frankfort, Ky., died of a heart ail- 
ment at a hospital in that city on Octo- 
ber 25. 


Gen. Enrique Estrada, general man- 
ager of the National Railways of Mexico, 


Table of Revenues and Expenses begins on next 
left-hand page 


with headquarters at Mexico; 'D. F., wh 
had been “granted a leave of absence } 
cause of illness, as reported in the Raily 
Age of October 31, died on November 
at the age of 53. General Estrada 
minister of war for Mexico under Pre 
dent Adolfo de' la Huerta in 1920 ay 
fought various rebel groups. In 1923 fy 
was the leader of a revolution againy 
President Alvaro Obregon and later fle 
to the United States. General Estrag; 
later returned to Mexico and in January, 
1941, President Camacho appointed hin 
general manager of the National Railway 
of Mexico under a law abolishing th 
Worker’s Administration and creating , 
de-centralized government corporation fo 
the administration of those lines. Unde 
General Estrada many experienced railway 
officials were brought back, discipline wa 
improved and the efficiency of operation 
was also improved. 


Norman M. McMillan, assistant gen 
eral manager of the Eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific at Toronto, Ont., who 
had recently been granted a leave of ab- 
sence, died on October 29, at Toronto, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. McMillan was 
born on July 4, 1892, at Toronto and en- 
tered railroad service in August, 1909, asa 
ticket clerk of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Des Moines, Iowa. From 


Norman M. McMillan 


April, 1911, to August, 1912, he was a 
stenographer of the Denver North West 
ern & Pacific (now Denver & Rio Grande 
Western) at Denver, Colo. Mr. McMil 


_ lan entered the service of the Canadian Ps 


cific in August, 1912, as ticket clerk a 
Toronto and served successively as stenog- 
rapher and secretary to general superintet- 
dent at Toronto, secretary to assistant get- 
eral manager at Montreal, Que.; clerk, 
assistant chief clerk and chief clerk in the 
office of the general manager at Montreal, 
assistant superintendent and then supefit- 
tendent of the Trenton division at To 
ronto, superintendent of the Bruce division 
at Toronto, and assistant to general mat- 
ager of the Eastern lines at Montreal. He 
served as assistant to vice-president 
general manager of the Eastern lines # 
Montreal from September to October 5 
1934, when he became general superintet- 
dent of the Ontario district at Toronto. 
Mr. McMillan was appointed assistant ge 
eral manager in February, 1941. 
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a factor in front line defense. 


They come from American factories that 
are served by our railroads in the transpor- 
tation of raw materials and finished planes. 


* Mythical name for secret bases of American bombing planes 
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promoted to master mechanic of the West- 
ern division, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at Dodge City, Kan. 


A. P. Gilsdorf, car foreman of the Nor- 
folk & Western at Lambert Point, Va., has 
been promoted to general car inspector, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., suc- 
ceeding R. H. Dyer, who has retired. Mr. 
Dyer had been employed by the Norfolk 
& Western since 1895. 


W. Q. Daugherty, master mechanic of 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Jackson, Tenn., 
has been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent of motive power and car equipment, 
with the same headquarters, and J. A. 
Dempster has been appointed master me- 
chanic at Jackson, succeeding Mr. Daugh- 
erty. 


TRAFFIC 


F. B. Vandergrift, general southern 
freight agent of the Pennsylvania at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been promoted to division 
freight agent at Williamsport, Pa. He 
held his former position for 4% years. 
W. S. Merrick, district freight agent at 
Albany, N. Y., succeeds: Mr. Vandergrift. 


John P. Heavers, general agent of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis at Chicago, has 
been promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, a newly created position, with same 
headquarters and J. J. Grogan, traveling 
agent at Birmingham, Ala., has been ad- 
vanced to general agent at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Heavers. 


James T. Lean, foreign freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Alton at 
Chicago, has been appointed district freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., succeeding Ed- 
ward §. King, who has retired after more 
than 55 years of service with this com- 
pany. Frank M. White, Jr., has been 
appointed foreign freight agent at Chicago, 
succeeding Mr. Lean. 


John P. Kilty, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has been promoted to manager 
of mail, baggage and express traffic, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Frederick C. Francis, whose retire- 
ment on November 1 was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 31. Robert E. 
King, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at Detroit, Mich., has been advanced 
to assistant to the general passenger agent 
at Chicago and Harry P. Buchanan, trav- 
eling passenger agent at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been promoted to general agent, pas- 
senger department at Detroit, relieving Mr. 
King. 

Mr. Kilty was born in Chicago and en- 
tered Rock Island service in May, 1910, 
as a clerk in the accounting department. 
In 1918 he was promoted to chief clerk of 
mail, baggage and express traffic and in 
1923 he was advanced to assistant manager 
of mail, baggage and express traffic. Mr. 
Kilty was appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent at Chicago in 1937, which 
position he held until his recent promotion, 
effective November 1. 


L. Emerson Wetterau, whose promo- 
tion to executive general agent of the 
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Southern, with headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was reported in the Railway 
Age of October 31, was born at Tamaqua, 
Pa., in 1894, and graduated from Girard 
college, Philadelphia, Pa. He entered rail- 
way service with the Southern in 1910, 
and held various clerical positions at Rich- 
mond, Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn. Dur- 
ing World War-I he served two years 
with the U. S. Army, and after his dis- 
charge in 1919, he returned to the South- 
ern, serving as freight traffic representa- 
tive at Richmond and- Norfolk, Va. In 
1920 he was transferred to New Orleans, 
La., as chief clerk in the office of the for- 
eign freight agent, later being appointed 
foreign freight agent. On August 1, 1922, 
Mr. Wetterau was appointed foreign agent 
at New York. From there he went to 
Lynchburg, Va., as division freight agent 
in 1929; to Knoxville, Tenn., as assistant 
general freight agent in 1934; and to New 
Orleans as assistant freight traffic manager 
in 1937. On September 1, 1938, he was 
transferred to Birmingham, holding that 
position until his recent promotion, effec- 
tive November 1. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. D. Tobien, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western lines of the Southern 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been promoted 
to assistant to the chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


W. T. Donoho, assistant engineer of 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galves- 
ton, Tex., has been promoted to the newly 
created position of district engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


C. R. Swenson, superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, & Pacific, has been appointed sig- 
nal engineer, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, and C. O. Ellis, assistant 
superintendent of telegraph and signals, has 
been promoted to superintendent of tele- 
graph, with the same headquarters. 


W. E. Ross, assistant engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has been promoted to 
division engineer at Ottumwa, Iowa, suc- 
ceeding R. A. Whiteford, who has been 
transferred to Marion, Iowa. Mr. White- 
ford relieves H. Wuerth, who has been 
transferred to Savanna, Ill. replacing H. 
B. Christianson, who has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant-colonel in the U. S. 
Army. 


OBITUARY 


George G. Beltzhoover, who retired 
on March 1, 1926, as special passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Chicago, died 
on October 29, at his home in that city. 
He was 86 years of age. 


Edwin W. Norris, master mechanic of 
the-Frankfort & Cincinnati, with headquar- 
ters at Frankfort, Ky., died of a heart ail- 
ment at a hospital in that city on Octo- 
ber 25. 


Gen. Enrique Estrada, general man- 
ager of the National Railways of Mexico, 
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with headquarters at Mexico, 'D. F., who 
had been ‘granted a leave of absence he. 
cause of illness, as reported in the Railway 
Age of October 31, died on November 3 
at the age of 53. General Estrada was 
minister of war for Mexico under Pregj. 
dent Adolfo de' la Huerta in 1920 ang 
fought various rebel groups. In 1923 he 
was the leader of a revolution against 
President Alvaro Obregon and later fled 
to the United States. General Estrada 
later returned to Mexico and in January, 
1941, President Camacho appointed him 
general manager of the National Railways 
of Mexico under a law abolishing the 
Worker’s Administration and creating a 
de-centralized government corporation for 
the administration of those lines. Under 
General Estrada many experienced railway 
officials were brought back, discipline was 
improved and the efficiency of operations 
was also improved. 





Norman M. McMillan, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific at Toronto, Ont., who 
had recently been granted a leave of ab- 
sence, died on October 29, at Toronto, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. McMillan was 
born on July 4, 1892, at Toronto and en- 
tered railroad service in August, 1909, as a 
ticket clerk of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Des Moines, Iowa. From 





Norman M. MeMillan 


April, 1911, to August, 1912, he was a 
stenographer of the Denver North West- 
ern & Pacific (now Denver & Rio Grande 
Western) at Denver, Colo. Mr. McMil- 


_ lan entered the service of the Canadian Pa- 


cific in August, 1912, as ticket clerk at 
Toronto and served successively as stenog- 
rapher and secretary to general superinten- 
dent at Toronto, secretary to assistant gen- 
eral manager at Montreal, Que.; clerk, 
assistant chief clerk and chief clerk in the 
office of the general manager at Montreal, 
assistant superintendent and then superin- 
tendent of the Trenton division at To- 
ronto, superintendent of the Bruce division 
at Toronto, and assistant to general man- 
ager of the Eastern lines at Montreal. He 
served as assistant to vice-president and 
general manager of the Eastern lines at 
Montreal from September to October 3, 
1934, when he became general superinten- 
dent of the Ontario district at Toronto. 
Mr. McMillan was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager in February, 1941. 
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Planes fror " Sheangri-da"” 


Where do they come from? America owes much to her railroads... 
a factor in front line defense. 


They come from American factories that 
are served by our railroads in the transpor- 
tation of raw materials and finished planes. 


* Mythical name for secret bases of American bombing planes 
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HE Nashville, Chattanooga and Sti. Louis Railway placed in service in 1930 

ve 4-8-4 type locomotives for the operation of its heavy through passenger trains. 

In recent years however a steady increase in traffic on its banner trains, the 

Dixie Flyer, Dixie Limited, The Lookout and the Dixie Flagler has created a vital 

need for more motive power. As a result, ten new and improved 4-8-4 type 
locomotives were delivered recently by Alco. 


The design of the new locomotives was based principally on that of the original. 
The new locomotives are equipped with all the latest appurtenarices for greater 
efficiency, serviceability and reliability. They are successfully handling the 
heaviest trains on the most difficult Cumberland Mountain section between 
Chattanooga and Nashville, a division of the road replete with curves and ruling 
grades which demands locomotives of proven stamina. 


DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS OF THE NEW 4-8-4’s 


Cylinders 25" x 30” Wt. of engine in working order 399,000 lb. 
Dia. Driving Wheels 70” Wt. on drivers 228,000 Ib. 
Boiler Pressure 250 lb. Tractive Power 57,000 Ib. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


Manufacturers of Mobile Power 


Steam. Diesel and Electric Locomotives, Marine Diesels, Tanks, Gun Carriages and other Ordnance 
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REDUCES REPLACEMENTS 


HE quality of the wearing materials inside the cylinders 




















plays a very important part in the availability, efficiency, 
fuel consumption and maintenance cost of your Diesel 
power. 


Liners, pistons and packing rings made of HUNT-SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN IRON offer an economical solution of 


many cylinder problems. 


The resistance of these HSGI Parts to frictional wear and high 
temperatures insures pressure tight operation for maximum 
periods between renewals. A few test applications will 
show the road to big savings. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Jeseph Robb & Co., Lid., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, ¥. ¥. 


=== HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace (GUN | RON 


November 7, 1942 
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